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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue orators in the French Chamber of Deputies have been exer- 
cising their sweet voices, during the past week, with extraordinary 
vigour. The general debate on the address in reply to the King’s 
speech occupied four days; and was only brought to a close on 
Monday last. Each separateclause mustalso undergo discussion ; 
for our neighbours debate.every sentence, as if the address were 
a bill in Committee. They were engaged in this work when the 
last accounts were despatched from Paris. 

It is evident from the tone of the speeches delivered, although 
no vote has yet been taken, that the Government is strong in the 
Chambers, whatever may be the state of public opinion out of 
aloors. The Opposition is divided and perplexed,—agreeing only 
in one point, that of dislike of the present Ministry. Two leaders 
of the party, OpinLon BArror and Maueu 
cided difference—not amounting to an actual quarrel, but suffi- 
cient to prevent any thing like a cordial acting together. Old 
Laravetre and GARNIER Paces declared their known predilec- 
tion for a Republic; and Berryer, the clever but solitary repre- 
sentative of Carlism in the Chambers, raised his voice in favour of 
the dethroned dynasty. The “ third party,” of which Dupin was 
the leader, has disappeared; and that powerful orator, but flighty 
statesman, is said to be painfully aware of his altered position. 
This might have been anticipated. Duptn, lately at the head of 
a formidable phalanx, sufficient to turn the balance for or against 
the Ministry, refused to do either; and his followers, seeing 
that under his guidance there was little hope of profit or popu- 
larity, have therefore deserted him. A neutral party, placed in 
such a position, never remains neutral long. 

Royer DARGENSON and PuyrAvEAu, the two deputies who 
have signalized themselves by the profession of violent Repub- 
lican, nay even of Robespierrian principles, were stung into a 
defence of their conduct, and made a miserable attempt to reconcile 
their oath of fealty to Louis Puiip’s dynasty with their avowed 
efforts to overturn it, not because of the peculiar misconduct of 
the King, but because they deem Monarchy itself to be pernicious. 
In the present temper of the Chambers, their speeches were as 
ill-received as Louis Puiuip himself could desire. 

TuieERs distinguished himself in reply to Op1LLoN Barror; 
and Guizor, the Minister of Public Instruction, supposed to be 
the man of the most arbitrary notions in the Cabinet, administered 
a severe reproof to the fierce Advocate-General, PersiL; who 
defended his persecutions of the press with his usual ardour. 

In the course of the discussion on Tuesday, Baron Bignon, in the 
of name the Commission for drawing up the address, and with their 
unanimous approbation, delivered a very remarkable speech on the 
‘subject of foreign affairs. He dwelt at great length upon the treat- 
ment of Poland by Russia, and denounced the conduct of the 
latter power as directly subversive of the solemn treaties to which 
she was pledged. He alluded to Mr.CutLtar FerGusson’s motion 
in the British Parliament on this subject, and quoted Lord 
PaLmeErsron’'s energetic speech against Russian injustice delivered 
on that occasion: he could have wished that some equally strong 
expression had been made by the French Government. In very 
eloquent language, he then alluded, as if prophetically, to the 
future triumph of the Poles over their barbarian oppressors. 
From Poland to Turkey, M. Bienon said, the transition was not 
too rapid. The dangers of Turkey were consequent upon the 
ruin of Poland. There were recollections and facts in history, 
some of them not yet revealed, which rendered it impossible to 
rely on the disinterestedness of Russia. He then informed his 
hearers of the fact, that in 1808, the Emperor ALEXANDER had 
proposed to give up Spain, Portugal, and Italy, to France, to- 

ether with Bosnia, Albania, the Morea, and the Islands, provided 

APOLEON would permit him to seize Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles: Constantinople, he said, would be merely a country- 
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town to him, and the Dardanelles the key to his house. This pro- 
ject, however, NAPOLEON never would consent to. 

The designs of Austria on Italy, and of Prussia on the German 
States, were then referred to; and M. Bianown said that the Con- 
gress now assembling at Vienna would add new links to the 
chain of their policy. , But if their designs succeeded, there would 
be treachery against France. It could not be the desire of France 
that the treaties of 1815 should be observed, notwithstanding her 
love of peace, to preserve which she had submitted to such hu- 
miliation. M. Brenon continued— 

‘* The least we can do, is to require from the Powers that are enriched by 
stripping us, that they remain within the extensive limits they have allotted to 
themselves ; it is the least we can do to oppose them in increasing those limits ; 
and the least we can do is to protest against new invasions. 

‘* Well, Gentlemen, as the three principal countries of Europe are threatened 
with invasion—as Turkey is incontrovertibly in danger—as danger impends over 
Italy and Germany—would it not be the height of imprudence to close our eyes 
in order not to see the storm until the moment it is ready to burst upon us? It 
is fitting, it is right, that the Government should be beforehand acquainted with 
the opinions of the Chamber. . . . Before we come to a readjustment of 
the European territory, such as perhaps the Ministry anticipates, there might 
be put into operation a series of gradual usurpations, which are the more dan- 
gerous, as, by being tolerated at first, they have a tendency to acquire by fact and 
by time a sort of legitimacy. _ It is, therefore, against these we must fortify our- 
selves. We must commence by not recognizing them—by affixing our censure 
to them. -from their very origin declaring their nullity. 

As soon'as M. Bignon concluded, the Duc pe Broa.iE rose 
and said, that he thanked the orator for his speech, and the Com- 
mission for their address, “ every paragraph and -principle. of 
which the Ministers adopted.” He should wait till the debate was 
further advanced, and reserve what he had to say for his reply. 

It remains to be seen whether these declarations are.uttered in 
sincerity—whether they will be followed up by deeds of vigour, 
or explained away in a courteous note to Pozzo p1 Boreo. 

On New-year’s day, Pozzo delivered an address to the King, 
in the name of the diplomatic body of Paris. It was (of course) 
pacific and complimentary; and Louis Purip replied in the 
same tone. M. Dupin, in the name of the Chamber of Deputies, 
told the King that France desired “ peace as far as it was possi= 
ble, but such a peace only as was honourable and worthy of the 
nation.” The Chamber of Peers and the Councils of State and 
Cassation also addressed his Majesty through their organs; but 
there is nothing worthy of especial notice in what they said, or in 
Louis PuHi.ipr’s replies. 


The preparations for war on the part of England and France 
have not been without their effect. Mzrtrernicn has taken the 
alarm, and has caused the following official article to be inserted 
in the German Papers, and forwarded by express to all the Courts 
in Europe. Itis dated ‘*‘ Vienna, December 30th.” 

“¢ The Oriental question had lately assumed a direction which tended to em- 
barrass still more the affairs of Europe, and endanger the peace which had been 
so carefully maintained. The treaty of the Porte with Russia had already ex- 
cited the apprehensions of England, whose policy is constantly guided by its 
commercial interests; and France, which, since the Revolution of July, has 
taken so much pains to recover a part at least of the influence it formerly exer- 
cised in Foreign policy, was deprived by this treaty (which gave to Russia alone 
the protection of the Porte against domestic and foreign enemies) of that in- 
fluence at Constantinople which it had gained by the energetic conduct of Ad- 
miral Roussin. Hence the coldness which has latterly taken place between 
Russia on one side and France and England on the other. Hence the press in 
Paris, and still more in London, expressed itself with bitterness against Russia, 
in the journals which are known to be the organs of the Ministry. Tending to 
the same object, armaments took place in the sea-ports of France and England, 
to reinforce their fleets, as a counterpoise to the extraordinary activity that was 
observed at Odessa, Sebastopol, &c. Like an avalanche, which increases in its 
fall, the first armaments led to greater ones; and when the Powers, fully pre- 
pared for combat, are opposed to each other, the course of negotiation becomes 
more difficult. In order to avert such a conflict, which is, indeed, remote, the 
Austrian Cabinet, whose powerful voice has been so effectually raised in the 
late times of agitation to preserve the existing relations and general peace, has 
applied to the Russian Court, with which, since the negotiations at Munchen-~ 
gratz, it has been on terms of confidential friendship, which call to mind the 
period of the deliverance from the domination of Napoleon, and has received 
from that Court the most satisfactory assurances on this head. In consequence 
of this discussion, a treaty is suid to have been concluded between the two Courts, 
by which ‘the two Governments have guaranteed the continued existence of 
the Turkish Empire, even in case of the extinction of the reigning dynasty, and 
to the exclusion of Mehemet Ali,’ ” 

To this article is appended a note, which states that Sir Frepr- 
rick Lams, when informed of the treaty, expressed his cordial 
approbation of it. 

If Sir Frepericx is such a simpleton as to be wheedled by 
Prince Metrernicu into the belief that this is a bond /ide trans- 
action on the part of the Emperors of Russia and Austria, he 
should be recalled- forthwith. But it is quif@$d}passibjg that this 
shallow trick should deceive any one tion 
was preceded by such treaties as thes¢; 

Courier in thinking the whole affair 
plomatic ruse as we ever heard of. 
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Xavier ve Bureos, the Spanish Minister of the Interior, has 
published a list of the Sub-Delegates under the new territorial di- 
vision of the kingdom. The Times’ correspondent says that it has 
silenced, for the present, the grumblers of the Ultra-Liberal party. 
‘The Chief Secretaries also of these provincial governors have most 
«f them been named. They are almost all men who have suffered 
severely from their adherence to the Constitution of 1821 and 
1822. These appointments are made with the full approbation of 
Zza BerMupEz; who seems desirous of losing with all conve- 
nient speed the title of Absolute Minister. 

The Council of Regency has been, by a Royal decree, declared 
to be the first and highest in the kingdom; and each of its mem- 
bers is to have an annual salary of 120,000 reals, or 3,0007. This 
irremovable and irresponsible Council is thus conciliated ; and it 
is understood that they are not to embarrass the future proceedings 

tof the Queen and her Ministers. 

There has been some more fighting in Biscay. ZAvALLo at- 
tacked the Queen's troops under VALDEz, at Durango, on the 30th 
December; and is said to have gained some advantage over them. 
The insurgent army amounted to about 2,000 men. On the other 
thand, it is said, on the authority of some French papers, that 
Quesapa has scoured the rebels out of Castile, and shot sixteen 
of their chiefs; Merino himself escaping with difficulty into Por- 
tugal. In Valencia and Navarre, bands of Guerillas stop the 
couriers, and levy contributions on all who have any thing to lose. 
The accounts from this quarter are very vague; but their tenour is 
generally favourable to the insurgents. 

There has been an arrival from Lisbon, bringing accounts to 
the 29th of December. The only military operation mentioned, is 
the destruction of certain flour-mills in the neighbourhood of 
Torres Novas, by the troops of Pepro. The value of this achieve- 
ment may be estimated from the following remarks of the Times’ 
correspondent. 

“ There is something Quixotic in this war against windmills; but it is of 
little use ; as I perfectly recollect that when the same game was played by the be- 
Bieging army of Oporto, every coffee-mill in the city was used for grinding corn, 
and two hundred or three hundred hand-mills were rapidly put up in dwelling- 
houses, by working which so many poor females were enabled to gain a liveli- 

ood, who would otherwise have depended upon charity for support.” 

The official Gazette of the Lisbon Ministry contains a document 
of some importance—a sort of general amnesty to the Miguelites. 
But no signatures are affixed to it; so men scarcely know in what 
light to view it. Some imagine that Pepro, in his wisdom, thinks 
he shall delude his brother's followers individually into uncondi- 
tional submission, in order that he may hereafter treat them ac- 
cording to his sovereign pleasure: but though there are many 
who would perhaps come over if they had a sufficient guarantee for 
the performance of the promises which this amnesty holds out, 
not a single Miguelite will be caught by the present contrivance. 

It is announced on official authority, that Pepro agreed to abide 
by the arbitration of England and Spain, for the settlement of his 
quarrel with MicveEt, but that the latter. positively refused to ac. 
cept their mediation. PeprRo probably was certain of his brother's 
zefusal: Mique must have known that the terms which the two 
mediating powers were prepared to offer him would amount to a 
relinquishment of his pretensions to the throne; and it would have 
been strange if he had accepted their mediation under such 
«circumstances. 





An important division has taken place in the American House 
of Representatives, on the Bank question. Mr. M‘Durrie, one of 
the members for South Carolina, proposed that a memorial pre- 
sented to the House on behalf of the Bank Directors should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the whole House, with the general Bank 
question ; while the friends of the Administration insisted upon its 
being referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. On this 
question it was agreed expressly that a trial of strength should 
take place; and the Government party obtained a majority of 133 
to 96 votes. This is considered decisive of the fate of the Bank. 

In the Senate, some discussion, in which Mr. Cray took the lead 
in opposition to the Government, occurred, in consequence of the 
refusal of the President to communicate a copy of the paper, which 
had been published, and which he read to the heads of the execu 
tive departments, in September last, relative to the removal of the 
public monies from the United States Bank. The following is 
General Jackson's reply to the request of the Senate. 

* The Executive is a coordinate and independent branch of the Government, 
equally with the Senate; and I have yet to learn under what constitutional 
authority that branch of the Legislature has a right to require of me an account 
of any communication, either verbally or in writing, made to the heads of de- 
partments, acting as a Cabinet Council. As well might I be required to detail 
‘to the Senate the free and private conversations I have held with those officers 
on = subjects relating to their duties and my own. 

** Feeling my responsibility to the American People, I am willing on all oc- 
easions to explain to them the grounds of my conduct ; and I am willing upon 
all proper occasions to give to either branch of the Legislature any information 


in my possession that can be useful in the execution of the appropriate duties 
confided to them. 

** Knowing the constitutional rights of the Senate, I shall be the last man, 
under any circumstances, to interfere with them. Knowing those of the Exe- 
cutive, I shall at all times endeavour to maintain them, agreeably to the pro- 
pe of the constitution, and the solemn oath I have taken to support and de- 

di it. 

** Lam constrained, therefore, by a proper sense of my own self-respect, and 
the rights secured by the constitution to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, to decline a ¢ompliance with your request.” 


There isa considerable difference, it would seem, between a 


Congress had voted that the Bank Charter should be renewed; 
but General Jackson nevertheless refused the Presidential assent. 
He takes a very important step in reference to the national 
finances ; but denies to a branch ef the Legislature, elected by the 
People, the right of requiring an explanation of his motives for so 
doing. He says truly, that the Executive is a coordinate and in- 
dependent branch of the Government—that he knows the consti- 
tutional rights of the Executive, and will maintain them. His 
Majesty King W1LL1AM perhaps knows the rights assigned to the 
Sovereign by our “ glorious Constitution ;” but he is not so ab- 
surd as to attempt to maintain them. The American Constitution 
is areality, and will bear working ; ours is a fiction, and cannot be 
reduced to practice. The Globe says— 

‘‘ If the President’s view of the case be correct and honest, the majorities of 
two representative bodies chosen by the people (on a very extended plan of suf- 
frage, and with all possible precautions against corruption ) must have conspired 
through corrupt motives to perpetuate a corrupting and most pernicious esta- 
blishment, and to hoodwink the people as to its effects ; and were only prevented 
from effecting their purpose by the extraordinary accidents of peculiar vigour 
and ability in the President, and of an unusual state of parties. If this be pos- 
sible (as the American people clearly think it is), it is the testimony of a demo- 
cratical people against the expediency of intrusting all the powers of the State to 
one set of — representatives or delegates, and against that destruction of all 
extraneous checks on the proceedings of representative assemblies, which seems 
to a party in this country the height of political wisdom.” ; 

There is no necessity for supposing that the majorities which 
voted the renewal of the Bank Charter were actuated by corrupt 
motives. Some among them were perhaps corrupted; but there 
were sufficient reasons, previous to the recent revelations of the 
misconduct of the Bank, to justify an honest majority in voting as 
they did. But we have ‘‘the testimony of a democratical people 
against the expediency of intrusting all the powers of the State 
to one set of popular representatives,” &c. Certainly we have; 
and since the foundation of the American Constitution we have 
constantly had this testimony before us. And we have their testi- 
mony, moreover, to another important principle,—which is, that 
when the Representatives of a Nation, both in the Upper and Lower 
Houses, are really responsible to those who have elected them, and 
where the Executive is subjected to the same responsibility, then 
there is no occasion, in order to prevent revolution, that the latter 
should be a mere cipher. The Chief Magistrate may then exer- 
cise his coordinate and independent authority. 

Supposing that the Bank of England had played the same 
game which the Globe assumes the United States Bank to have 
successfully pursued, and had actually bribed a majority of the 
House of Commons—not to talk of the Lords, who are above or 
below being bribed—-to carry their Charter at all hazards; we 
should like to be informed what check is tobe found in the British 
Constitution that could have prevented their succeeding in this 
project? Would the King have dared to resist their will? The 
“ extraneous check” really exists in the United States; in England 
its exercise would overthrow the Constitution. 





The published accounts of the Revenue to the 5th January, 
exhibit a decrease on the year as compared with 1832, amounting 
to 442,494/.; on the quarter, of 91,5472. The falling-off is in the 
Customs, which have yielded less this year than the last by 
612,8942. But then, the produce of the Excise has increased by 
183,741/., and that of the Post-office by 63,0007. There is a 
decrease on the quarter in the Assessed Taxes, of 94,122/.: thus 
demonstrating the incorrectness of those statements so confi- 
dently put forth in the Ministerial journals, that the op- 
position to the collection of the House and Window Taxes was 
trifling, and that in point of fact their arrears were less than 
usual. This affords a tolerably fair specimen of the value of semi- 
official assertions. 





The Court, 

TueErr Majesties have been entertaining large parties at dinner every 
day during the week. Among the most distinguished guests, are Prince 
Talleyrand and the Dutchess de Dino, the Prince and Princess Lieven, 
Baron Bulow, and several other German noblemen, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Marquis and Marchioness of Conyngham, the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury, Lord Saltoun, and Mr. Calcraft. 

It is expected that the King and Queen will return to St. James’s 
a few days before the opening of Parliament ; and then revisit Brighton 
for a short period previously to their final departure for the season. 

The Dutchess of Kentand the Princess Victoria visited Covent Gar- 
den Theatre on Wednesday evening, and appeared in excellent health 
and spirits. 





HONOURS, &c. 
From tue Lonnon GAZETTE. 

WHITEHALL, 31st December 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant 
unto Cuar es Jounnson, of the city of Chester, surgeon, his Royal licence and authority 
that he may (in compliance with a clause contained in the last will and testament of 
Cuartes Hamitron, late of the city of Chester, Esq. deeeased,) henceforth take and use 
the surname of HAMILTON only, and also bear the arms of Hamriron only, 


The Mistropalis, 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday at Guildhall, which was 
fully attended. The Sheriffs presented reports of the several gaols of 
the city. The Court unanimously passed a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, for the prompt and able manner in which, under his. Lordship’s 
direction, the peace of the City was preserved at the wardmote lately 
held in the ward of Portsoken ; and precepts were ordered to be issued 
to the Sheriffs to empannel juries to assess the amounts to be paid for 
premises required for the approaches to London Bridge. 

The City of London Corporation Inquiry is still in progress; but 











the details continue to be extremely dry. During this week the evi- 


King of England and an American President. Both Houses of | dence has for the most part had ‘reference to the duties of the Lord 
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Mayor and Sheriffs, and the constitution and privileges of the Courts 
of Aldermen and Common Council. 

The General Shipowners’ Society held a meeting at the City of 
London Tavern, on Tuesday, for the purpose of receiving the report 
of their Committee for the year 1833. Mr. G. F. Young, M.P. was 
in the chair. The report specified the exertions made during the past 
year by the Committee to obtain relief for the shipping interest from 
the various burdens and disadvantages under which it labours. Some 
delays and obstructions, arising from the port regulations at Constanti- 
nople, have been removed ; measures are in progress for the abolition 
of some local charges in the island of St. Christopher ; and the Com- 
mittee have endeavoured, though without success, to obtain a reduction 
of the London Canal and Dock duty. The report complains of the 
duties imposed by the Spanish Government on the importation of 
goods in British vessels,—a grievance for which they have not been able 
to obtain redress; and the want of discriminating duties on foreign 
ships for the protection of British shipping is also complained of. The 
tonnage and other duties to be laid upon our vessels trading to Canton 
are declared to be highly injurious, and it is hoped that they will not be 
persevered in. The report was confirmed; and some resolutions 
were passed, expressive of the sentiments of the meeting on several of 
the subjects to which it refers. 

The proprietors of the London Dock Company held their half-yearly 
general meeting yesterday afternoon, and declared a dividend on their 
stock of 1/. 2s. 6d. ashare, for the last six months. It was stated that 
the vaults of the London Docks are capable of holding 142,000 tons, 
and that there are at present in them 124,000 tons, leaving room for 
only 18,000. During the year just terminated, 385 more vessels had 
entered the docks than in 1832; and the prospects of the Company, 
and consequently of the shipping trade in London, are held to be im- 
proving. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. Aaron Chapman, Mr. George F. 
Young, and Mr. Lyall, had an interview with Viscount Althorp on 
Wednesday, at the Treasury, and presented a memorial, addressed to 
the Lords of the Treasury, from the coalowners, shipowners, and 
others, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the repeal of the duty on coals 
exported to foreign parts. 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House on Wednes- 
day; when Mr. Macaulay was sworn in as fourth ordinary member of 
the Council of India. Mr. Macaulay afterwards dined with the Di- 
rectors, at the City of London Tavern. 

A meeting of Independent ministers was held on Tuesday at the 
Congregational Library, in Bloomfield Street. After a lengthened 
discussion, it was resolved to seek the redress of practical grievances ; 
and this only by means of—lIst, a national registration of births; 2d, 
marriages to be celebrated by Dissenting ministers; 3d, burial in 
churchyards, where there are no burial-grounds belonging to their 
chapels, by ministers selected by the friends of the deceased; 4th, re- 
lief from church-rates; 5th, admission without subscription to the 
Articles, &c., of the Church to the national Universities. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Government will not object to the first two mea- 
sures, and that some others of their claims are under consideration. — 
Times Correspondent. 

Mr. Thomas Blizard Curling was elected to the office of Assistant- 
Surgeon of the London Hospital on Wednesday. The numbers were 
—for Mr. Curling, 445; Mr. Coulson, 122; Mr. Little, 36. 

A number of notices of outlawry are at this time affixed to the door 
of Clerkenwell Sessions-house, the greater part of which are at the suit 
of one fashionable tailor. 

The Bishop of London has forwarded a communication to the Vestry 
of Hammersmith, recommending the separation of the hamlet from the 
parish of Fulham, of which it has always formed a part, so as to con- 
stitute the hamlet a distinct and separate parish. A Vestry has been 
called for this day, to take such steps in the matter as may be deemed 
necessary. 

The interior of the House of Commons is preparing for the reception 
of the Members. New cushions have been placed on the benches, and new 
matting laid down on the floors; and at the back of each seat there is a 
place to receive the names of such Members as choose to take their 
places before the House meets. The seats in the Gallery are also 
newly covered.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Heber’s will has been found, stuck between two volumes in his 
library at his late residence in Pimlico. Its contents are not yet known. 

A correspondent of the Times complains that the foot passengers in 
Oxford Street are put to great inconvenience by the King’s Foot 
Guards, who, in marching from their barracks in Portman Street, 
move four a-breast along the foot pavement. The Times advises the 
complainant to indict the officer who attends the company, for obstruct- 
ing a public thoroughfare. 

Mr. Perkin announces his intention of applying for an act to enable 
him to carry the projected abattoir at Islington into execution, with 
power to hold a market for cattle, hay, straw, corn, malt, and hops. 

Duty is paid by upwards of two hundred and fifty omnibuses, which 
pass every morning through the Strand, from niné till one—coming 
from Fulham, Chelsea, Uxbridge road, Hammersmith. 

The Governorship of Horsemonger Lane Gaol is vacant by the death 
of Mr. John Walter. , 





The sentences on the prisoners convicted at the Old Bailey Sessions, 
which terminated this week, were passed on Monday. John Pearce 
and James Farrel were sentenced to death, for robberies from the per- 
son; eighteer were sentenced to transportation for life; eight for four. 
teen years; and a number to transportation and imprisonment for 
shorter terms. 

On Monday, Henry Cox was indicted in the Old Bailey New Court, 
for embezzling 10/. belong to his master, Mr. Dignum, an attorney. 
The prosecutor was called but did not appear. 

Mr. Phillips, who appeared for the prosecution, said he would come shortly. 

The Common Sergeant—‘* We must have but one rule, which must be un- 
deviatingly acted upon; nevertheless, should be sorry to let a guilty man es- 

e 


Lf he Jury acquitted the prisoner under his direction. 





The Common Sergeant told the prisoner he hoped this would be a warning to 
him. 

Mr. Phillips—‘* He has had warnings. He was tried on Saturday, and ac. 
quitted ; but there is another indictment against him.” 

The Common-Sergeant said he should then adjourn the Court for half an 
hour. i 

Mr. Doane (counsel for the prisoner) trusted, that as the prosecutor did mot 
appear, it would be inferred that no charge could be sustained against his client. 
he Common. Sergeant— I should do wrong to suffer such a person te 


et off.” 
. Mr. Phillips said he had been guilty of twenty similar offences within a fort- 
night. 
BAt ten o’clock the prisoner was again arraigned on a charge of em- 
bezzling 1l. 7s., and a further sum of 10/. the property of Mr. Dignum. 
On this charge he was found guilty; but,recommended to mercy by the 
Jury. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, the decision of Sir F. 
Roe against Mr. Twining the tea-dealer, for allowing a truck to be 
wheeled over the foot-path opposite his shop, was reversed; on the 
ground that the truck was used for loading and unloading goods, which 
was allowed by the act, and not to supply customers. [ What became 
of the goods with which the truck was loaded at Mr. Twining’s door ? 
were they not sent to customers ?] 

Mr. Alfred Taylor, who is connected with the respectable house of 
David Taylor and Sons, Cross Street, Finsbury, and Mr. E. W. 
Hardy, a clerk in the: India House, were examined at the Mansion- 
house on Monday, on a charge of assaulting Mr. Edward Jenkyns, an- 
other clerk in the same establishment. Mr. Jenkyns, accompanied by 
his friend Mr. Sharp, went to; the Ship Tavern on Saturday, by ap- 
pointment, to see Mr. Taylor, relative to a misunderstanding which 
had taken place between them on some matter of business. Mr. 
Taylor had a friend, Mr. Hardy, with him. What then took place 
will appear from the following extract from Mr. Jenkyns’s evidence. 


Mr. Taylor asked him to admit having used certain expressions in the course 
of a conversation which had passed between them at the East India House ; 
but he refused to make any admission of the kind: stating, at the same time, 
his surprise how he could have been so misunderstood or misinterpreted. In an 
instant, Mr. Taylor struck him violently in the mouth with the back of his ‘ 
hand. As the assault was completely unexpected, he was off his guard; and 
Mr. Tayler contrived to pinion him and hold him with one hand, while with 
the other he seized a stick, which was no doubt brought for the purpose, and 
began to exercise it most roughly. Witness then succeeded in wresting the 
stick out of the hand of his assailant; and in the struggle they fell together ; 
but the former managed to lay the stick across the shoulders of the latter, and 
said, that in his report of the circumstance he must not forget that the same 
stick had been laid across his own shoulders. 

The Lord Mayor observed—* I suppose the meaning of it was that duelling 
was intended ?” 

Mr. Alfred Taylor— No, my Lord; Mr. Jenkyns has no disposition in the 
world to such breaches of the peace as duelling comprehends.” 

Mr. Jenkyns—‘* When he began to use the bludgeon upon me, I called out 
to my friend, Mr. Sharp, to go for a Policeman. My friend immediately tried 
to get out of the room ; but Mr. Hardy put his back against the door, to pre« 
vent that assistance from being rendered, and said I had had enough.” 

Lord Mayor—*‘ And you had stated to him, in the first instance, that the 
impression as to the words you used arose from a misunderstanding of what you 
really did say?” : 

Mr. Jenkyns—“ Certainly I had. I never for a moment supposed that I should 
have received a blow.” 

Mr. Taylor—‘ Did I not call you a d—d liar?” 

Mr. Jenkyns—“ I dare say you did. You were not particularly delicate in 
your language.” 

Mr. Taylor—‘ Did I not call you a shuffling coward ?” 

Lord Mayor—* I see the feeling by which you are infl 1; and depend 
upon it, you will not get so easily over this business as you think.” 

Mr. Taylor—‘ The fact is, my Lord, this arose out of a disagreement which 
I was deputed to settle.” 

Lord Mayor—*“ And so you thought the best way to settle it was to knock 
the man down.” 

Mr. Taylor—‘ I found it necessary to call him a coward, and to threaten to 
kick him out.” 

Lord Mayor—‘ Then you must send for bail.” 

Mr. Hardy—‘ The bail is ready.” 

‘ Lord Mayor—* And we'll include Mr. Hardy, who kept his back against the 
oor.” 

Mr. Hardy—* Oh, with ail my heart.” 

Lord Mayor—‘* The case is a gross one; and I think the Directors ought to 
see whether these young men do not get more money than theic labour is worth. 
If they had not plenty of idle time upon their hands, they would not have engaged 
in so gross a transaction.” 

The defendants were then bound over to answer the complaint at the 
Sessions. 

Four men and a woman were brought before Mr. Laing, at Hatton 
Garden, on Monday, charged with rescuing Sarah Brown on the Fri- 
day previous, when in custody on a charge of felony, as mentioned in 
last week’s Spectator. Twoof the men were remanded, and the others 
ordered to find bail. 

James Paul, lately an agent to the Society for Promoting the Circu- 
lation of Religious Bouks among the Poor, was charged at the Guild- 
hall on Tuesday, with stealing a quantity of the books, on the 4th 
September last; and Mr. William Johnstone, the printer of the Old 
Bailey Sessions-papers, was also charged with being an accomplice in 
the theft. A long examination took place ; in whieh Sir Peter Laurie 
followed his usual ceurse of questioning the accused, who by the advice 
of Mr. Phillips, their counsel, refused to answer them. It was pre- 
tended that Paul had only taken his own books. It was proved that 
he had on one occasion “at least received more money for books sold 
than he had entered in the Society’s books. The examination was 
adjourned till Wednesday; when some additional evidence was pro- 
duced, and Paul was committed to prison, and Johnstone ordered to 
find sureties for his appearance at the Sessions. 

Several inhabitants of St. Bride’s attended before Sir Peter Laurie 
yesterday, to answer the complaint of the Overseers for refusing to 
pay the Poor-rates, because the registration-shilling under the Reform 
Act had been added to the sum demanded of them; whereas being 
previously Liverymen, and entitled to vote, they gained nothing by the 
registration. 








Sir Peter Laurie said, that before they began to expound the law, he would 
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tell them what was the common sense of the matter—that it was oppressive to 
make a Liveryman contribute towards, a process by which he obtained no_ new 
privilege, and by which, in fact, he was injured, by swamping him and dimi- 
aishing his influence. i 

Mr. Smith, the Vestry Clerk of St. Bride's, said he was not there to defend 
the common sense of the Reform Act, but to show how the law actually stood. 
By the 27th section, every male person not subject to any legal incapacity, ovcu- 
pying a house of the annual value of 10/., is qualified to vote, if registered ; and 
the Overseers were directed to make out a list of such persons, with a penalty 
ef 5001. hanging over them in the event of their not complying with the law. 
fe had advised the Overseers, that by the terms of the statute they were to re- 
turn Liverymen as well as others who occupied 10/. houses, and that the law 
athorized them to omit only one description of such occupiers—those sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity. A Liveryman might lawfully wave his right to 
rote as such in the Guildhell, en‘ c'a'm to vote as a householder in his district ; 
and it was necessary therefore tuat his name s‘ ould be registered as an occupier, 
and the Overseer might be fined for any omission, Again, he submitted that 
the whole poor-rate might be endangered and vitiated if they were to omit to 
tharge the shilling, as required by law. 

Sir Peter Laurie did not think that in Marylebone, where he was the returning 
officer, the shilling was charged. But a person present said he was mistaken on 
that point. : 

Mr. Farr, an inhabitant, said, the point was, that by the 44th section the duty 
of the Overseer was plainly defined. He was to prepare a list of persons en-. 
titled to vote “by virtue of that act.” Now, the Livery were entitled to vote 
previously, and not by virtue of the act. 

The decision of the question was postponed, as Sir Peter could not 
make up his mind respecting it, but promised that he would give his 
decision in a few days. 

Mr. Cobbett, M.P., was summoned before the Queen Square 
Mugistrates, on Wednesday, by an informer, for not having his name 
properly painted ona cart used on his farm at Ashe, near Guildford. 
lt appeared that the summons had been left at Bolt Court, instead of 
on the premises at Ashe; and a new summons was accordingly issued. 

In the Bankruptcy Court, on Wednesday, some debts were proved 
against the estate of Mr. James Cochrane, the bookseller. A gentle- 
man appeared to prove to the amount of 971, for Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan, being their claim for contributions to the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, at the rate of sixteen guineas a sheet, the same as Mr. Colburn 
paid for their contributions to the New Monthly. Mr. Cochrane ex- 
pressed his belief that Sir Charles was to have only twelve guineas, and 
her Ladyship sixteen. ‘The question was not then decided; the Coim- 
missioner said he would wait to hear Mr. Colburn’s evidence; as it 
appeared that Mr. Cochrane had undertaken to pay the same as Mr. 
Celburn. 

Lord Bathurst’s steward has plundered his master to the extent of 
about 7,000. Tradesmen’s bills for four years remain unpaid, although 
the money for their discharge had been regularly given to this man by 
Lord Bathurst every Christmas. 

On the evening of Saturday last, some villain fired an air-gun at the 
shop-window of Messrs. Aldwinckle and Bromfield, chemists and 
druggists, Tottenham Court Road. The ball, which was as large as a 
small marble, perforated a square of glass, and, whizzing past the face 
of a gentleman standing there, struck the wall, and was found at the 
further end of the shop. A similar outrage was committed on the 
previous Saturday ; and although the shopman on both occasions imme- 
diately ran out, no person was observed near the spot to whom suspi- 
cion could be attached. 

On Monday morning about one o'clock, a fire was discovered on 
board the Dover Castle, steam-yessel, lying close alongside the St. 
Katharine’s Wharf, which extended so quickly that in a short time the 
flames burst forth with great fury, causing the utmost alarm, and 
threatening the destruction of the extensive baggage warehouses and 
sheds ashore. To prevent this, the steamer was hauled as far as the 
corner of the dock entrance, and in a very short time three engines ar- 
vived, and the fire was got under. The cargo fortunately escaped with 
little or no injury. The steamer had only arrived on the previous 
night, and her boilers were full of hot water, the steam from which 
rendered the work of playing with effect on those parts of the vessel 
which were on fire a work of extreme danger. The fire is said to have 
arisen from the heat of the funnel communicating to a beam, and it 
was the second fire which has happened on board the same vessel. 

Mr. Andrew Edge, a very old gentleman, who was clerk to the Trea- 
surer of the Court of King’s Bench for fifty years, died on Saturday 
last, in consequence of injury received from fire. On Christmas-night, 
he went to bed leaving his candle close to the bedclothes, which were 





soon set on fire ; and the flames were not extinguished by his servant, 
until he had been dreadfully burnt. 

On Tuesday, a distressing accident occurred to the son of Mr. H. 
Rushbrook, Alpha Cottages, Regent’s Park. A bellhanger had bored 
a hole through a post by the garden-door, for the purpose of inserting 
the bell-wire ; and the boy, who was within the garden and unobserved 
by the workman, supposed he had finished, and applied his left eye to 
the hole. ‘The workman at the same time again introduced his auger 
for the purpose of clearing the hole, when the instrument entered the 
poor boy's eye. 





The Country. 

The King has transmitted to the Marquis of Chandos, through the 
Privy Purse, the sum of 50J. in aid of the fund for giving premiums to 
agricultural labourers. 

At the Annual Meeting of the West of England Agricultural So. 
ciety, recently held at Bath, the President, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
referred to a plan which had been proposed for bettering the condition 
of the agricultural poor, and rendering them independent of parochial 
velief, by letting so much land as they could properly manage at a fair 
rental, His Lordship said that he had himself tried it for the last five 
oF six years, and found it eminently successful. 

The new Member for the borough of Morpeth, the Honourable Ed- 
ward George Howard, is the second surviving son of the Earl of Car- 
liste, and a Lieutenantin the Navy. He was recently serving on board 
his Toe ship Pelican, dightben guns, in the Mediterranean ; 
whence he has just returned. The borough was formerly the property 
af the Ord family. 











Mr. James Cornish has resigned his seat for the borough of Totness. 
Lord Seymour, and Mr. J. T. Mayne, of Teffont House, Wiltshire, 
are candidates to’ succeed him. 

Mr. Josiah Bower has addressed the Leeds electors, declaring him- 
self the advocate of Triennial Parliaments, extended suffrage, and vote 
by ballot. He also declares himself an “advocate for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, the abolition of all monopolies, an effectual reform in the 
Church, a rigid economy in the Government expenditure, a repeal of 
all taxation upon knowledge and industry, and its imposition upon all 
real and Funded property, as the best source from which it can he de- 
rived.” He does not intend to canvass personally, nor solicit his Com- 
mittee to do so. 

The Honourable and Reverend W. Eden, Rector of Harbledown, 
near Canterbury, has directed his parishioners to set out their tithe of 
wood in kind. He was offered 2s. in the pound, but required 3d. more 
for the labour of cutting it down; the amount before the “ predial 
agitation” in Kent was 2s 6d., but it was reduced in 1830 to Qs. 

The Vicar of Peterborough has decided that no children can be 
named and registered in the parish-church without the full ceremony of 
the regular baptismal service. To this many object, and are conse- 
quently shut out from the privilege of a regular registry. This renders 
it exceedingly necessary that a Reformed House of Commons should 
adopt some decided measure by which the children of Dissenters 
should be protected without any violence done to their consciences.— 
Stamford Mercury. ‘ 

Bishop Phillpots has given notice to the Reverend John Sergeant, 
Curate of Callington, who also possesses the perpetual curacy of the parish 
of Egloskerry, near Launceston, that he must either reside on the latter, 
or resign it. Mr. Sergeant is upwards of seventy years of age; and 
has, it appears, resided for many years at Callington. He obtained 
the perpetual curacy before-mentioned about seven years since. A corre- 
spondent asks are there not six or seven pluralists resident within 
twelve miles of Launceston, whose non-residence is more liable to 
objection than that of this aged clergyman, who has, it seems, signified 
his readiness to resign his perpetual curacy ?— West Briton. 

A good deal of interest having been excited as to what was the an- 
swer of Lord Jchn Russell to the deputation of Dissenters at Ply- 
mouth, who waited on his Lordship for the purpose of stating the 
grievances under which they laboured, we have much pleasure in being 
enabled to satisfy public curiosity. We are told that his Lordship’s 
answer was, that he would willingly cooperate with them in regard to 
registration of births and marriages, but the other points required con- 
sideration; he could not agree to any principle subversive of an Esta- 
blished Church.— Western Times. 

Some notice will at last be taken of the services of the late celebrated 
traveller, Belzoni; a pension will be granted to his exemplary and long- 
suffering widow.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

A meeting of the Newcastle pitmen has been summoned for the 11th 
of January, for the purpose, it is supposed, of entering into fresh com- 
binations to compel a rise of wages. This causes a good deal of un- 
easiness in the neighbourhood. 

The mills at Derby are filling with new hands, and the Unionists are 
likely to be beaten and to lose their employment. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Hull have voted their Town- Clerk a 
piece of plate worth one hundred guineas, for his “ invaluable” services 
during the Corporation Inquiry. 

At present there are 100 inmates of the Birmingham Workhouse 
fewer than during Christmas last year, and about 1,000 less out-poor 
relieved by the Overseers. —Birmingham Journal. 

There is a lively stir in the Woolwich Dockyard, Orders are given 
to proceed with the ‘Trafalgar, a ship of 120 guns; and the Spitfire 
new steam-ship is already rapidly building. ‘The basin is unusually 
full; having in it the Warrior, 74, to be fitted up as a hulk, and the 

Hermes, Comet, African, and Firefly steamers, under repair. The 
Medea war steamer is to be immediately got ready for sea. She isa 
beautiful and very large vessel, the length of a frigate. Captain Austen 
is to commission her. He arrived a few weeks ago in the Salamander, 
another noble war vessel. The facility with which the Salamander 
turned round on approaching the basin afforded great pleasure to a num- 
ber of spectators. We mention this, because a main point in the utility 
of these war steamers consists in the readiness with which they can be 
put about. There is a report that Lieutenant Cook is likely to have 
one of these vessels. He has distinguished himself by his useful in- 
ventions. —Kent Herald. 

The Provincial Papers in the Northern part of the kingdom contain 
accounts of damage done by the storm in the early part of last week. 

In the towns near the coast of Lancashire more particularly, the storm 
seems to have raged with resistless fury; and chimnies were blown 
down, houses unroofed, windows blown in, and trees torn up by the 
rocts, in every direction; in many cases severe injuries, and in some 





loss of life, were the consequence. In the township of Farnworth, 
about two miles from Bolton, a large chimney, fifty-three feet high, 
belonging to the mill of Messrs. Barnes and Sons, was thrown down, 
and, falling on a weaving-shed, killed three women and seriously injured 
three other persons who were at work. At Bury, a woman was thrown 
down whilst trying to close her window-shutters, and was so much in- 
jured that she died the next day. Immediately on the coast, the sea 
washed over the sea-walls, and rising far above its usual level, inun- 
dated the fields for miles round, doing great damage to farming stock of 
all descriptions. At Blackburn, the waves forced their way into many 


of the houses, and carried away the furniture on the lower floors. ‘Two 
houses were completely washed away, but no lives were lost. At 


Derby, the chimnies in the residence of Dr. Turner were blown down, 
and the mass of bricks forced their way through the floors into the dining- 
room. One of the pinnacles of St. Thomas’s Church, on Brampton 
Moor, was blown down andjfell on the roof; which it perforated, 
and split one of the main timbers. The’ pinnacle had been secured to 
the tower by an iron bolt of great strength, which it brought away with 
it; and after damaging the roof, it fell to the ground: ’ The pinnacle of 
the church in Darley Dale, on which was placed the weather-yane, was 
also blown down. Innumerable windows were blown in, ‘and’ much 
damage. was done:to the roofs of houses and) other buildings; by the’ fall- 
ing of chimnies, &c, At Park Hall, near Barlborough, the residence 
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of Mrs. Chandos Pole, one of the chimnies was blown down; and 
about forty large trees, in the neighbourhood of Southgate House, were 
levelled to the ground by the violence of the wind. 

The banks, particularly the north bank, are covered with men em- 
ployed in earthing for the remains of the vessels and cargoes wrecked 
during the late dreadful gales. Pieces of wreck and articles of mer- 
chandise are collected on various points, and namerous boats were em- 
ployed in conveying the relics of the storm to places of safety on the 
main land.—Liverpool Albion. 

There has probably been no quarter of a year in the memory of man, 
in which the loss of shipping has been so great as in the last. For 
nearly three months we have had perpetual storms, and those not partial 
in their devastations, but felt along all the coasts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, as well as on both sides of the British Channel, and on the 
shores of the German Ocean. It is not possible to form any very cor- 
rect estimate of the number of ships lost, or of their value, and it is 
still more difficult to estimate the value of their cargoes. Many bun- 
dred thousands of pounds will, however, we fear, be necessary to cover 
the loss, and whether it falls on the underwriters or the owners, the 
destruction of property is frightful, though far less so than the loss of 
life with which it has been attended.—Liverpool Times. 

At about midnight on Saturday week, a desperate fight took place in 
Rush Wood, Malling, in the preserve of Viscount Neville. Five 
poachers were discovered in the grounds by two of the gamekeepers, 
and were immediately challenged to surrender. They, however, re- 
sisted. Two guns were broken in the fight, and two of the poachers 
were stunned from heavy blows, and ultimately taken. 

The Marquis of Hertford’s keepers and a body of poachers, armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, had a hard battle, in a wood at Sudborne, 
yesterday week. The gamekeepers were several of them severely hurt, 
as were some of the poachers; but after a long scuffle, the keepers suc- 
ceeded in securing five of them; the others made their escape. The 
pump of an air-gun was found upon the spot, with which Robert Wood- 
row, the head-keeper, was knocked down. Several pheasants were 
found in their possession, as were a number of balls used for the air- 
gun.—Essex Mercury. 

A gang of poachers lately entered the woods of Mr. Robert Can- 
ning, at Hartbury, near Gloucester, openly placing their sentinels, defy- 
ing all force, and shooting the pheasants on their roosts; which they 
did without any interruption from the keepers, and close to a cottage, 
from the windows of which the whole scene was beheld. 

Ata Magistrates’ meeting, held at Presteign, on Saturday Jast, Wil- 
liam Reynolds was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of 2/., for trotting Edward Jones and others, in the night-time, in 
the streets of the said town. Trotting is a cant term for the following 
mischievous and cruel practice: a set of idle, wicked fellows, having 
pitched upon their victim, seize him, and hold his arms fast behind his 
back ; they then force him to run along the streets till he almost falls 
from exhaustion, and if possible, he is forced to the river, and thrust 
in.—Herzford Times. 

The illicit distillation of ardent spirits is stated to be carried on toa 
great extent in some parts of the Potteries, chicfly by natives of the 
sister kingdom. Seizures of stills have lately been made by the Excise- 
ofiicers both at Shelton and Lane End, and the parties working them 
committed to the county gaol in default of payment of the penalties 
incurred. i 

The persons who assaulted the proprietor of the Newcastle Journal 
have been found guilty, and sentenced, the four gentlemen to pay a fine 
of 502. each to the King, and the groom to pay a fine of 5. 

The cashier of Cropper, Benson, and Co. of Liverpool has been 
robbed of 845l. in an unaccountable manner. He had deposited the 
money safely in the counting-house. A quarter of an hour after, it 
was gone; and, what is most extraordinary, no person had left the 
counting-house from the time the money was deposited until it was 
missed. A reward of 100/. is offered for the restoration of the pro- 
perty, if lost; and a similar reward for the apprehension of the thieves, 
if stolen.—Liverpool Paper. [Who were the persons in the counting. 
house, and were they searched 2] 


Mr. Hoare, who resides in Clarence Place, Brighton, was thrown 
from his gig the other day on the Shoreham road; and besides receiv- 
ing several severe contusions, had his arm broken. The King was 
taking an airing to Shoreham at the time, and coming up just as the 
accident happened, his Majesty ordered the postillions to stop, and 
offered the sufferer a seat in the Royal carriage ; which, however, was 
respectfully declined. 

Sir John Tyrell met with a serious accident, while hunting with Co- 
lonel Conyers’s hounds near Ongar, on Thursday week. He was thrown 
from his horse with considerable violence, but, though much bruised, 
fortunately escaped without fracture. 

A me'’archoly accident lately occurred at the house of Mr. Downing, 
at Parkham, near Bideford. Mr. Downing gave a gun to his servant to 
clean, at the same time cautioning him that it was loaded. He drew 
part of the charge; when, incautiously blowing into the barrel of the 
gun, the touch-hole of which was near a candle, the contents commu- 
nicated, and blew his brains out. 

An inquest was held at Warwick on Thursday week, on the body of 
Mr. William Jones, surgeon, of that town. On the preceding day, 
the deceased sent to a druggist’s shop for an ounce of medicinal prussic 
acid, which was delivered to him by the shopman. He said he wanted 
part of it to administer to a patient, and the other he should put intoa 
bottle at home; and it appeared that immediately afterwards he poured 
it Into a glass and drank it. It is unnecessary to say he expired almost 
instantaneously. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘Temporary In- 
sanity.”—Birmingham Guzettee. 

On Saturday morning, the wind corn-mill at Bootle caught fire, 
Owing to the friction of the machinery, and was burnt to the ground.— 
Liverpool Albion. 

A fire broke out in Bridport on Friday week, which destroyed thir- 
teen dwellings, and bereft upwards of eighty individuals of their com- 


fortable homes, The fire originated in a defective chimney.— Sherborne 
Journal. 





| length yesterday. 











On Suturday last, one of the prisoners succeeded in making his 


escape from Taunton gaol, with his gaol dress, and handcuffed. He 
manuged to get over the fields unobserved to Bathpool. Then he was 
seen and pursued by some men. They were close upon him. He 
came to the river and dashed into it, hoping, probably, that it was not 
deep. He immediately sunk: being handbolted, he could not ever 
struggle for life. The unfortunate man was drowned. He had bees 
committed for uttering base coin.— Sherborne Journal. 


IRELAND. 

The applicants under the Church Million Act are creating a cousi- 
derable stirat the Castle. The clerks work early and late, and at night 
the windows present an appearance of illumination on a small scale. 
Even Mr. Littleton’s bedroom is converted into an office pro tempore; 
and the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, for whose accommo. 
dation apartments have been furnished lately with great care and cost, 
have been politely informed that they can no longer be accommodated 
in that quarter, as the increasing business under the Church Relief Bill, 
and the distribution of the million require every square inch of room 
in the Castle — Times’ Correspondent. 

The Commission is daily adding to the heap of evidence on the sub- 
ject of the Corporation of Dublin, Mr. O’Connell was examined at 
The questions put to him were not many, but he 
converted each into the opportunity of making a speech. His evidence 
will fill three columns at least in to-morrow’s paper. There was one 
very singular feature evident in his testimony and recommendations— 
viz. a desire to get up funds for the expected Reformed Corporation, 
of which he naturally expects to have the chief management. One of 
his suggestions was the reestablishment of a thorough toll at the city- 
gates!—_a measure so obnoxious to both citizens and countrymen, that 
when it existed on a very modified scale a few years since, for the be- 
nefit of the existing Corporation, all hands were joined to abolish the 
hated impost. Mr. O’Connell will have enough to do to uphold bis 
popularity and his seat for Dublin, if he perseveres in this attempt to 
tax his constituents nolens volens. Some of his partisans openly de- 
clare that they will oppose the project with all their strength.— Zimes* 
Correspondent. 

The Crown Solicitor has addressed a letter to Mr. Barrett, the pro- 
prietor of the Pilot, stating that the Government has not, and never has 
had legal evidence to prove that Mr. O’Connell is the author of the 
letter which bears his name, and for publishing which Mr. Barrett has 
been found guilty of a libel; but tbat if he will procure Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s acknowledgment of the authorship, or furnish evidence sufficient 
to convict him of having written the letter in question, then the Govern- 
ment will abandon all further proceedings against Mr. Barrett, and not 
call him up to receive judgment. 

Mr. Lambert, member fo Wexford, has penned a pungent attack 
upon Mr. O'Connell, in a letter addressed to the Dublin Evening Post. 
With reference to the Repeal question, he says— 

“Mr. O'Connell has been driven into a position from which there is no re- 
treat—I will not say with honour, but with safety. There is but one line of 
conduct left for the constituted authorities of the country, and [have no doubt 
they will adopt it with a wisdom and a determination suited to the awful re- 
sponsibility which has been imposed on them.” ‘ notes 

Mr. O’Connell has declared that he will make his Repeal motion in 
the House of Commons on the 15th April. 

Meetings have been held to petition for the Repeal of the Union at 
Kingstown and Cork: the latter was a very numerous one, and at- 


tended by several persons of property and high reputation. 


It is said that Mr. Daniel O’Connell junior, one of the younger sons 
of the Liberator, and a brewer in Dublin, is to be the Repeal candidate 
for Dungarvon, in opposition to Mr.-Ponsonby, who will be brought 
forward by Government to succeed Mr. Lamb. 


Mr. Sheil has addressed the landlords and tenants of Tipperary, ing 
long letter, principally on the.subject of tithes, and the small value of 
the relief which will be actually afforded by the Government measure 
for their commutation. He dwells with great force on the unfortunate 
position of the landlords ; who, he says, will become the tithe-collectors 
of the clergy. 

“Every one of you will be responsible for tithes, either where your leases 
have expired, or where no lease prior to the act has been made. On every new 
lease you will be liable; and if you make none, you are equally chargeable. 
You are to pay the clergy, by levying their demands on the people. The tither 
are to be raised by you. You are to sue—to disirain—to eject for tithes. While 
the tenants alone were affected by the old system, by the new both classes wil! 
be almost equally embarrassed. A collision between them will be inevitable. 
The landlords, pressed by the clergy, will turn to their tenants, and apply for 
reimbursement ; a struggle will ensue; and the alienation between the gentry 
and the people, which has been one of the chief calamities of the country, will 
be materially augmented. Itis, then, a most erroneous notion that the occupiers 
of the soil have received from the Government any sort of relief: they have been 
only handed over from one set of exactors to their substitutes; and the latter are 
condemned to the performance of the most obnoxious of offices, for the purposes 
of saving the Church the pain and odium of gathering its tributes; and Lord 
Althorp had the amiable simplicity to express a hope that the gentry of Ireland 
would willingly undertake this honourable and advantageous task. A receiver 
is to be put on the estate of the defaulter. How ?—by billin Equity? No such 
thing. The delay is not to be granted to the debtor of the Church, which is al- 
lowed in almost every other instance. The clergyman has but to file a petition, 
and a receiver is at once appointed. I cannot avoid pausing here, and, in the 
earnest familiarity of common dialogue, inquiring of the Tipperary landlords, 
© How do you relish this?’ A receiver for tithes, and on petition! Look te it 
in time. Do you imagine that the receiver is to get in the tithes only? He is 
to gather the rents and profits of your estates, and defray his percentage and his 
costs? Are those costs nothing ?” 

A considerable portion of Mr. Otway Cave’s estate, which was held 
by a middleman, has recently come into his hands. ‘The occupying 
tenants, owing to a grinding rack-rent, were not only deeply indebted, 
but steeped to the lips in poverty and wretchedness. On the 10th ult. 
they were assembled at Castle Otway; and language cannot describe 


i the feelings of the poor fellows, when they were informed that hence- 


forward they were to consider themselves the immediate tenants of Mr. 
Cave; that their rents were consequently reduced in about the propor- 
tion of a third part ; and that the arrears due, amounting to several hun- 
dred pounds, were blotted out for ever.— Tipperary Free Press. 
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A. tithe commissioner, who proceeded to an estate in Wexford, to 
value the land, in compliance with the act of the last session, was or- 
dered by the proprietor, a magistrate, and lately Mayor of the town of 
Wexford, to be off, or he would get him well hicked.— Correspondent of the 
Herald. 

One day last week, on the arrival of the Belfast steamer from France, 
the appearance of a lady passenger, who gave the name of Mrs. Ellen 
Marshall, attracted the attention of a Custombouse-officer who handed 
her over to the female searcher ; and it was discovered, on divesting the 
lady of her black silk gown, that her petticoats were entirely made up 
of black French kid gloves, very ingeniously sewed together, and 
eapable of being very quickly undone. The lady was of course com- 
pe led to throw off her glove petticoats, which, with the exception of 

er gown, were the only apparel she had on ; and she was provided with 
more suitable ones. The gloves on being counted vere found to 
amount to 504 pairs, and are valued by the King’s appraiser at 37/. 19s. 
There was a young French lady in company with Mrs. Marshall, who 
also underwent a private examination by the searcher ; and three foreign 
lace flounces, a French lace dress, eight yards of lace, and twelve yards 
of blonde lace, which she had disposed about her so as to make herself 
appear with child, were taken from her person, 





SCOTLAND. 

‘There was a strong muster of Scottish Whigs, with e mixture of 
Liberals, and followers of the noble house of Breadalbane, on Friday 
last week, at Perth, to celebrate, by a public dinner, the return of Lord 
Ormelie for the county. Mr. Graham of Redgorton was in the chair : 
among the company were Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Halyburton, Admiral Adams. 
Bat)» Ap Murray, Mr. Fox Maule, Colonel Abercomby, Mr. W. C. 
Aytoun, and Major Ferguson. Lord Ormelie, on bis health being 
drunk, in a speech of some length defended the measures of Ministers, 
and his own conduct in supporting them generally, though on some 
questions he had felt it to be his duty to vote against them. Mr. Fox 
Maule gave the health of Earl Grey ; and the Chairman, in very com- 
plimentary terms, and amidst very loud cheering, proposed that of the 
Lord Advocate. Mr. Jeffrey, in his acknowledgment of this honour, 
made the affecting admission of his having entered into public life at 
too late a period. In reference to the strong ground which the Tories 
formerly held in Perthshire, he considered the return of Lord Ormelie 
the most signal triumph of Reform which had been gained in the whole 
kingdom, 

Mr. T. F. Kennedy has resigned his post as a Lord of the Treasury, 


and his seat in Parliament as Member for Ayr, in consequence of bad | 


health. Lord Patrick James Stuart, Mr. J. Campbell junior, of 
Craigie, Sir D. Baird, and Mr. C. Ferguson junior, of Kilkerran, are 
all talked of as likely to become candidates for the vacant seat in the 
House of Commons. 

The election for Berwickshire is fixed for Monday next. 

While the British landowners are asleep, the Americans are pouring 
their wheat into Canada to be ground there, and then sent to this 
country as Colonial flour. 
of what is called Canadian flour, was equal to about a sixth part of all 
the flour baked in the electoral district of Glasgow. It will rapidly in- 


nearly as great as if the trade were free. The average value of flour 
in the corn-exporting districts of the United States, is about 2Is.; 
freight to Liverpool, 2s. ; total cost in Liverpool, 23s.; present price 
of wheat imported from Canada, 32s. Profit by the transit through 
Canada, 9s.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

The new Factory Act having come into operation, the hours of the 
spinners, &c. are now considerably shortened, being from six to half. 
past six. The manufacturing population are at present fully employed, 
and, bating the poor weaver, they have not, taking into account the low 
price of provisions, been better paid a long while.—Montrose Revicw. 

The damage done to plantations from the late violent gales exceeds 
any thing during the last twenty years. Every landed proprietor com- 
plains of serious loss from this cause ; and it seems not improbable that 
home timber will fall in price, from the extraordinary quantity of it 
thrown on the market. At Castle Kennedy, near Stranraer, the resi- 
dence at one time of the great Lord Stair, and where the trees were 
planted in sections, squadrons, and lines, after the order of some of his 
battles, the wind has demolished what the axe-man had been long taught 
to spare; and this is merely a specimen of what has taken place at least 
over the whole South of Scotland.—Dumfries Courier. 

On the 28th ult., at the early hour of six o’clock in the evening, 
William Ritchie, a labourer, returning from his work near Elgin to his 
house at the village of Longbride, about two miles from that town, was 
barbarously murdered on the high road from Elgin to Fochabers. This 
is the second instance within a week of savage assaults on the highway 
in that district; a poor traveller on a road between Fort George and 
Nairn having been nearly murdered in the beginning of the same week. 
— Caledonian Mercury. 

A poor ill-clad little boy was placed at the Police bar last week, ona 
charge of stealing a mat from a door in St. Andrew’s Square. To the 
question, “‘ How many times did you steal the mat ?” he replied, * Four 
times.” He had stolen it from one person and sold it to another; 
stolen it from the person to whom he Ht 
ther; stolen it from the second purchaser, and sold it to a third; and 
stolen it again, and detected. Baillie Muir ordered him to be sent to 
his parents. This is doing a good deal of business with a very small 
stock. — Glasgow Journal. 

Deatu oF THE REVEREND Doctor InGiis.—It is with feelings of 
deep regret that we announce the death of this distinguished divine 
and ornament of the Scottish Church, who expired at his house in 
George Square, on Thursday forenoon last, at twelve o’clock. He 
had been indisposed for some months before with a disorder in his 
stomach ; but no serious apprehensions were entertained; and on 
Sunday fortnight, consulting the dictates of duty rather than of 
prudence, he rose from his bed and preached in the afternoon, against 
the advice of his friends, who, in their anxiety to relieve him, had pro- 
cured an assistant to officiate in his place. e loss of such a character 
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as Dr. Inglis would have been a severe privation at any time ; but it | 


will be peculiarly felt at present, not only by the circle of his 





friends, to whom he was much endeared by his social qualities and 
his agreeable and unpretending manners, but by all those who take 
an interest inthe welfare of the Scottish Establishment, of which he 
was one of the great supports.— Edinburgh Courant. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lord Howick has been appointed to the Under-Secretaryship of 
the Home department, in the room of Mr. George Lamb. This ap- 
Se will not render it necessary for him to vacate his seat in the 

ouse of Commons. 

The Courter says that there is no foundation for the report which has 
been circulated on the credit of a Ministerial journal during the week, 
that Government intends to repeal the Window, as well as the House 
Tax. 
A memorial has been addressed to Lord Palmerston, signed by five 
British residents in Hamburg, complaining that ever since the renewal 
of the intercourse with the continent in 1814, the British residing at 
Hamburg have felt themselves neglected by the British Government, 
and their interests wholly disregarded. Previous to the dissolution of 
the factory in 1808, in consequence of the French military occupation, 
the British could reside and carry on busifess in Hamburg without in- 
curring any allegiance to the state, and without being subjected to any 
military duties. They are now compelled to become citizens, although 
always treated as aliens, and subjected to personal military services. 
They have at various times applied to his Majesty’s Government to 
have these (their former privileges) restored, especially as German 
merchants settled in England have the like, but without their obtaining 
any redress. They complain, moreover, that payment of a considerable 
sum of money belonging to their factory is refused by the Hamburg 
authorities, although the German residents in London have been very 
liberally treated by the British Government. 

As an instance of the rise in the value of land in the neighbourhood 
of Hobart Town, we find that two acres which were bought two years 
ago for 80/. (considered then a very high price) had lately been sold by 
auction for 3207. Another allotment of about an acre and a half, dis- 
posed of eighteen months previous for the sum of 40l., was, at the 
same time as the above, sold by auction for 3002. 








It will be remembered, that during the fétes of September, at Bruse 
sels, on the night of the 26th, a scene took place between Colonel 
Lyster and a soldier of the Ist Regiment of Chasseurs. This affair 
was represented asa horrible attempt at assassination, and caused a great 
sensation in the whole city. In consequence of the inquiries of the 
Police, it was discovered that Flamecourt, a soldier of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Chasseurs, was one of the actors in this scene. He was ac- 
cordingly put on his trial. The proceedings took away from the affair 
all the importance that had been attached to it; and it was even found 
that the fault was not on the side of Flamecourt, who was unanimously 
acquitted, on the 30th December. Colonel Lyster is the same who 
was lately condemned to a month’s imprisonment for having taken too 
active a part in an affray at Bruges. —Drussels Paper. [‘This, it will 


The Polish refugees in Switzerland have received permission from 
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The Hamburg Correspondent of the 27th ult. contains an advertise- 
ment, occupying nearly three columns, consisting of a supplementary 
list of the names of individuals in Poland whose property is ordered to 
be confiscated, or who are declared incapable of succeeding to the in- 
heritance of their parents. 

The Prussian Government, it seems, is at present endeavouring to 
draw Switzerland and Belgium within its tariff line. The Belgign 
Government has availed itself of the opportunity thus afforded ‘to 
threaten France, that the offer will be accepted, if the French custom- 
duties on Belgian produce are not reduced.— Hamburg Reporter. 

The suppression of the mail-couches, and the new adjudication of 
the conveyance of letters and despatches, have, it is said, been settled 
by the Minister of Finances. This measure, it is said, is calculated 
to reduce by one-fourth the present enormous postage of letters, with- 
out diminishing the produce of this branch of the public revenue.— 
Courrier Francais. Another French paper says, there are no grounds 
for this statement. 





ZAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Cesar, Surflen, for Bengal, in going into the Mauritius for water, on the 9th 
Oct. grounded and became a complete wreck. The cargo will be saved, but in a da 
maged condi'ion. 

The Samuel Brown, mentioned in our last as having been spoken steering for the 
Mauritius, arrived there on the 8th Oct, in a very shattered condition, having experi- 
enced very severe gales, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. 6th, Adelaide, Clark, for Van Diemen’s Land. In the 
Clyde, 6th, Vistula, Christian, from Mauritius. At Mauritius, Shepherd, ———, from 
London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan 5th, Bromleys, Bromley, for the Cape. ‘7th, Minerva, 
Robertson, for New South Wales; and Red Rover, Christie, for Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and 9th, Earl Bathurst, Smith, for the Cape, From Liverpool, 8th, King William, 
Steward, for Bombay. 

THE ARMY. 

War-orricz, Jan. 10. 13th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Cornet G. J. Walker t 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Benson, who retires; T. B. Jackson, Gent. to be Cornet, b 
purchase, vice Walker. 16th Light Dragoons—G, T, W. Pipon, Gent. to be Cornet, b 
purchase, vice Ellis, promoted. 3d Regt. of Foot —Staff-Assist.Surg. D. Dyce, M.D. 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice A. Gibson, whose appointment has not taken place. 13th Foo 

-Surg. D. Murray, M.D, from the 46th Foot, to be Surg. vice Paterson, who exchanges. 
19th Foot—Capt. C. Kenney, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Capt. vice H. F, Hawker, 
who exchanges. 46th Foot—Surg. J. Paterson, M.D. from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. 
vice Murray, who exchanges. 49th Foot—Capt. W, Elliott, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Capt. vice W, Pitman, who exchanges. 52d Foot—Lieut, W. A. Hale to be Adjt. 
vice Butler, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 

Hospital Staff—T. R. Jameson, M.D, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Dyce, 
appointed to the 3d Foot. 

Brevet—Lieut. H. Browne, Adjt. to the Hon, East India Company’s Depét at 
Chatham, to have the rank of Captain in the army while so employed. 

Memoranda —It was Major John Winkler, upon half-pay Unattached, who was al- 
lowed to retire from the service on the 3lst ult ult., and not Captain John Winkler, 
as stated in the Gazette of thatdate. The half-pay of the undermentioned Officers has 
been cancelled from the 10th instant, inclusive, they having accepted a commuted al- 
lowance fur their commissions :—Lieut. J, Mee, half-pay 5th. Garrison Battalion ‘ 
Lieut. P. Legh, halfpay Unattached; Lieut. T, W. Kdwards, half-pay Royal West 
India Rangers; Ensign G. M. Higyins, half-pay Unattached; Ensign F. Frudenthal, 
half-pay 4th Line Battalion King’s German Legion; Lieut. C. Norman, half-pay 8th 
West India Regiment; Lieut, F, W. Craven, half-pay Unattached. 
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THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1833 and 5th Jan. 1834; showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 


















































Years ended 5th Jan, 
1833, 834. Increase. Decrease. 
a £ £& oe 
CRPROEAB s. 6 0:5 0:04: 060 00 80 oveeseoe? 15,559,882 | 14,946,988 3 612,894 
RPE rr eee 14,657,221 14,840,962 183,741 hs 
6,515,344 6,498,686 ie 16,653 
4,943,885 4,892,053 pe 51,827 
1,323,000 1,386,000 63,000 os 
59,853 7,133 ne 2,720 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..} 43,089,185 42,621,827 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
eluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 320,154 315,018 se 5.136 
Total Income. ,..| 43,379,339 | 42,936,845 | 246,741 689,235 
Deduct Increase ....... 246,741 
Decrease on the Year... ~~ 449,494 
Quarters ended 5th Jan. 
1833, 1834, Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
Customs..... oe Cerece 3,594,287 ee 293,019 
i SE eae cere ee ° 4,264,493 293,005 ; 
Stamps........ rece ccerecce 1,575,112 +e 843 
Taxes ....... 6 sepev bosses ° 1,808,701 ate 94,122 
Post-office ..... shebcwa rere 324,000 wa 14,000 
BECO NANOOUS 4 6.60.0 5s,000 va cses 27,046 os 7,683 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..{ 11,705,301 11,593,639 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 83,771 103,886 20,115 
Total Income....} 11,789,072 11,697,525 318,120 409,667 
Deduct Increase ....... 318,120 
Decrease on the Quarter. . oe 91,547 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 5th Jan. 1838 and 1834. 




































Quarters ended Jan. 5, 
1833. | Ls34. 
INCOME, | 
5 £ 
Customs.....e00.- Oar ec eecercereeess Cc ecerees cevecovese 3,166,161 
| PECL UROL E TT RRO CELLAR TEL CEPR TT CTL Pee ‘ 
Se eee eee er hee. ah in eae aer a er oy 1,573,412 
TMOG 9 4:6:60-6% EERO TT TTC LTT TCO CURE TTT Tee 1,902,8 1,868,701 
PURE OUNCE 2 5 sic sree Sanduee cbt SS ORS eG ee oc ose teas ives ne | 338,000 324.000 
PRINCCUANCOUN S i:5666:04.0:60 6asa ee ssh Vess-0 ¥ ce bie icaeaaeks | 49,135 56,973 
10,607,906 | 11,195,440 
DOSING MOWOG ss 0:50:60. 5:0:69.5:465:6 08 00d 6 0:00005.6 cc nese 00% ee +e 
To Cash brought to this Account to re ike Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for Supply and other Services... ......¢0.....0000- 236,144 376,578 
To Cash brought to this Aceount from the Civil List, Sup- 
plies, 8C....cccccsscccses ces Corcercececs Coeeesceereeses 
10,844,050 11,572,018 
Quarters ended Jan. 5, 
1853. 1834 
CHARGE. 
£ 
Permanent Debt ..... eevee 06000 F 08008 secre soreeceeces e-| 7,829,249 | 7,814,830 
Terminable Annuitie 428,833 482,605 
Interest on Exchequer Hills issued to meet the Charge on the 
Consolidated Fund ......... Cece ceerrceceies 5682 o6 008 6,965 9,353 
Sinking Fund..... Sisvade sas seee Desc cumes oben eae Sésaces 116,848 259,483 
CINBIEIONS ire 35'< 25.00 5 54a dhe oe nisia ORLA COLDS Vebeeedatousass 127,500 127,500 
Other Cherges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
or the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown ...6..esees.eee- 324,333 336,224 
Total Charge..... See oere renceseve eoseses} 8,833,728 
Surplus........+0 Coc rcevevecccecs eoeeed 2,010,322 
10,844,050 | 11,572,018 
Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli-} —————— | ———__— 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended, and paid off out of the 
growing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended 10th 
CGE. TESS. «ae: a:sien:as sinc shies 6.00008 $0300 4 as ipe.hs eins bese 4,497,059 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th Jan. 1834, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
» Fund, for Supply Services ...... Rc ebaisegeereseeenes avec 2,887,941 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
Jan. 1834 ......... ee Kahn REO, ceisler 6alnih eves! 2,542,108 345,923 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
WIRD HEEL «cava eaw-ae <i imestlnt Be eh cn Opoe see Me RvEveaee es 4,842,982 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 27th ult., at Zierow, in Mecklenburgh, Baroness Bret, of a son. 

On the 2d inst., the Lady of the Rev. Frepericx Sturmer, of Christ Church, Mid- 
dlesex, of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Brixton Hill, the Wife of Mr. Hopason, of a son. 

On the 3lst ult., at Headingley, near Leeds, the Lady of Jonny Marssatu junior, 
Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 4thinst., at Shute House, Mrs. Scurntey, of a daughter. 

On the Ist inst,, at Trmity House, Aberdeenshire, the Hon, Lady Fornxs of Craigie- 
var, of a daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at Tunbridge Wells, the Lady of Dr. Mayo, of a son. 

On the 4th inst., in Upper Harley Street, the Lady of Bengyamin Goan, Esq., of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th inst., at Bedfont Church, Frepericx Potiocx, Esq., M.P. for Hunting- 
don, toSaran Annex Amowan, second daughter of Captain Richard Langslow, of Hat- 
ton, Middlesex. 

On the Ist inst., at St. George’s Chapel, Stonehouse, Roprrt CampBeLt Stewart, 
Esgq., to Lypra, eldest daughter of the late John Gawler, Esq., of Bridgeland, Devon. 

On the 6th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Count Grorce Sprripicne ME- 
taxa Anzo,aro, Nobleman of the Ionian Islands, to MARIANNE PILLIcHODY DE Ba- 
vor, of Gloucester Place, Portman Square, only child of the late Captain Pillichody, of 
his Majesty’s 41st Regiment of Foot. 

On'the 4th inst., at Hatfield, the Rev. Cuantzs Cur.pers, Vicar of Cantley, in 
Yorkshire, to DuncrBxLLa, youngest daughter of Sir Robert Chester, of Bush Hall, 
Hertfordshire. 

On the 2d inst., at Brighton, Lzeps Comyns Boorn, Esq., of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Margarugr, youngest daughter of the late Robert Mitchell, Esq,, of the Ie 
land of Tobago, 











On the 9th inst., by special licence, at the residence of Lord TenteTden in Portmar 
Square, the Hon, Caar_es Apporr to Emity Frances, the youngest daughter of Lord 
George Stuart. 

DEATHS, 


On the 2d inst., at his house in George Square, Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Ineuts. 

On the 5th inst, at Great Saxham Hall, in the county of Suffolk, Tuomas Minis 
Esq., in his 85th year. 

On the 30th ult., at Brighton, in his 85th year, Wint1am Wexcn, Esq., of Hawford, 
in the county of Worcester, Doctor of Civil Law, Bencher of the Inner Temple, and late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

On the 3lst ult., at Walbottle House, Northumberland, in his 89th year, Wintrase 
Porter, Esq. 

On the 2d inst., in his 64th year, Jouw Catvert, Esq., of Astyes Row, Islington, and 
the Phoenix Fire-office. 

On the 3lst ult., at Woodmansterne, in Surry, in his 84th year, the Rev. Dr, By+ 
CHANAN, fifty years Rector of that place, and Magistrate of the county. 

On the 16th July 1833, on his passage from India, Lieut. Joun Grove Suan, of the 
ted Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, eldest son of the Rev, John Sharpe, of 

fidhurst. 

On the 6th inst., at Boulogne, Richarp Maatin, Esq., formerly M.P. for Galway, ie 
his 80th year, 

bake SS a ee 
A note will be left at the Publishing-oflice, ou 
brought a copy of the Musical Keepsake. 1h 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Wednesday, M. Mavcune 
complimented Ministers on their approval of the address, and Me 
Bicnon’s speech ; but showed the discordance between their language 
ad their actions, by an examination of their foreign policy. The Due 
DE Brociiz then ascended the rostrum; and, amidst much laughter, 
retracted in effect nearly all that he had said the day before, in confir- 
mation of M. Bianon’s views of the aggressive policy of the Northerm 
Powers. He affected to consider the prospects of Europe as decidedly 
pacific, and saw nothing formidable in the late treaty between Russia 
and the Porte. Tens followed in the same strain, and expressed his 
full belief in the pacific intentions of the Despots! 

In the Paris correspondence of the Standard, this sudden retracta= 
tion is attributed to the interference of the Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian Ambassadors. 
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uday morning, for the gentleman whe 
* had omitted to leave his address, 















The British and French Ambassadors at Constantinople have been 
questioned, by the Ministers of the Sultan, as to the reinforcement o£ 
the squadrons of their respective countries. The reply of Lord 
Ponsonby was, that the late treaty between Russia and the Porte had 
rendered such a proceeding necessary. The French Ambassador 
replied in nearly the same terms; and in consequence, a meeting of the 
Ambassadors of the other Powers was called, and immediately after 
it, orders were sent to prevent the passage of any vessel through the 
Straits, without permission. 


Prince TALLEYRAND says, there is nothing in the treaty betweem 
Austria and Russia to justify war on the part of France and Britain. 
Lord PALMERSTON smiles assent. 


The circumstances connected with the abandonment of the intention 
of sending Sir Srratrorpd CANNING to St. Petersburg are these. On 
the intention being first announced to Prince LirvEN, he communicated 
it to his Court; and received for answer, that as the dislike of the 
Emperor of Russia to Sir Srrarrorp Canninc was well known, it 
would appear like an insult to send that gentleman. Prince LIEVENs 
in announcing this to Lord PaLmeErston, enlarged on the importance 
of sending a person who would obtain the favourable ear of the Em-= 
peror. Lord PatmMERstTon, contrary to the advice of more than one 
of his colleagues, concurred in this suggestion; and the consequence 
was, a hint to Sir Srrarrorp CANNING, on which he declined the ap- 
pointment. This affair has given rise to a rumour that Lord PALMER= 
sTON and his colleagues are on such terms as to render his resignation 
necessary. 





Captain Rosinson, the agent of Don Micvrt, has left this country 
in a small vessel for one of the Miguelite ports, with the intention of 
proceeding to the head-quarters. He is charged with a mission of con- 
siderable importance by some of the Tories here, and two Foreign 
Ambassadors, with whom he had a long conference an hour or two 
before his departure. 





The Standard of this evening aftirms, that the King, mindful of the 
old saying, ‘* No Bishop, no King,” has “ positively refused to sance 
tion his Ministers in their attack on the Church.” We shall see. 


There is no truth in the statement of Ministers having resolved on & 
reduction of the Army to the extent of 8,C90 men. No orders have 
been given for any reduction, nor does it appear that any intention of 
the kind is at present entertained at the War-office. 


The Huddersfield election terminated on Thursday, in the return of 
Mr. Blackburne. The result was not doubtful after the first hour’s 
polling, which gave that gentleman a majority of nearly a hundred. Ow 
Wednesday evening, at the close of the poll, the numbers were—For 
Mr. Blackburne, 230; Mr. Sadler, 123; Captain Wood, 93. Very 
few votes were given the next day, as will appear from the numbers at 
the final close—For Mr. Blackburne, 234; Mr. Sadler, 147; Captain 
Wood, 108; and Mr. Ramsden, 1. The populace was very much en- 
raged at this result, and refused to listen to the new Member when he 
attempted to address them. Mr. Sadler, after the termination of the 
proceedings, issued a brief address, in which he complained of “ the undue 
exercise of the dominant influence opposed” to him, and the “ with- 
drawal of a party, whose support was originally tendered” to him. 
Captain Wood did not appear in the town at all, but sent an address to 
the people, thanking them for the manifestation in his favour. The 
ceremony of chairing did not take place. 





MONEY MARKET. 


; Srock ExcuancE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The tendency to improvement, which has existed for some time in the 
Market, received a severe check by the sale of a large quantity of Stock om 
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account of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, who are 
ex officio trustees for the Savings Bunks. It is understood that the sales in 
question are to be continued daily for some time, and it is stated that the produce 
of them is to be applied either to the liquidation of the 3,500,000/. which the 
Government is bound to repay the Bank of England within the year, or to the 
purposes of the West Indian indemnity ; the Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt being empowered by Parliament to raise the sums requisite 
for both purposes. The sum to be realized is variously stated, as is the conse- 
quent amount of daily sale: which, taken at the highest reported amount, 
10,0001. daily for the year, is not of such importance as to produce much effect 
on the price of the Funds, when we consider the large quantity of capital at 
present unemployed. This view seems to be adopted by the capitalists; for 
though, on the first intelligence of this measure, Consols for Account declined 
to 894, the price has since improved to 904, and closes at 893 90. Exchequer 
Bills still maintain their prices. 

The Dividends due on the 5th instant commenced paying to the public on 
Wednesday, and the pressure for money, to which we referred in our last, has 
entirely ceased The books of the various stocks which were shut for the Di- 
vidends are now open for private transfer. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been on an unusually limited scale. 
The transactions in the most current description of Foreign have not been of suf- 
ficient importance to require notice. The prices have been lower, in conse- 
quence of the fall of Consols ; but have rallied with the improved state of those 
securitics, and are now but a trifle lower than the closing quotations of last 
week. 

The interview between a deputation of the Committee of Cortes Bondholders 
and M. Vrat, the Spanish Chargé d’Affaires, to which we referred in our last, 
has not produced any improvement in the price of Spanish Stock. The depu- 
tation were, however, highly gratified at the courteous reception they experi- 
enced, and with the sentiments expressed by M. Vian; but as that gentleman 
Was without any instructions from his Government on the subject of the claims, 
he could not do more than receive the representations made to him, and under- 
take to convey them to the Cabinet of Madrid. It is impossible to anticipate 
what the result of this communication may be; but any prediction of its suc- 
cess would be at present premature, especially when we consider the various 
abortive attempts that have been previously made to enforce upon the Spanish 
Government the expediency of admitting those claims, which it ought in com- 
mon fairness and honesty never to have hesitated to allow. We will not now 
allude to the terms proposed by the Bondholders to M. Via, because it will be 
quite time enough to discuss them when we know that any negotiation on the 
subject is entertained. 

The Portuguese Regency Bonds are flatter ; the price has been as low as 557, 
and is to-day 564. ‘The continued prolongation of the contest between PepRo 
and Micurr does not hold out any hope of immediate improvement. 

The recent accounts from South America have depressed both Mexican and 
Columbian Bonds ; the former are 37}. 

Saturpay, TWELveE o’ciock. 

The business of the morning has been but trifling. Consols for Account have 
been (buyers) at 89], and are now 893 j. The Foreign Stocks are generally at 
yesterday’s prices. 

Sarurpay, Four o'ciock. 

Nothing worthy of note has occurred this afternoon, and we can do no more 
than cite the clos'n+ prices. 


3 per Cent. Consols 83g 4) Belgian 5 per Cents.. 96 4 |Mexican6 per Cents... 374 8 
Ditto for Account.. 8) O/ Brazilian 5 p, Cts.... 674 8 Portuguese 5 p. Cts... 56¢ 4 
New 54 p,Ct. Ann,, 964 4)/Danish 3 per Cents... 73 el. Regeuey Se. 5 p.Ct. 564 

Bank Stock ..... ,. —— [Dat -h 2g per Cents, .49% 50/Prussian (1918) 5 p.Ct.. —— 
India Stock .....6 . —— [French 3 per Cents... —— | Russ, (1822) 5 p. Ct... 103844 
Exchequer Bills... 47 8 [Greck (1833) 5 p.Cts. ——'Spanish (1821) 5 p, Ct. 235 ¢ 





It was stated last week, in our article on the “ Jobs and Blunders 
in the Regulation of the China Trade,” that the American Consul at 
Canton had neither fees nor salary. ‘This was a mistake: he has fees, 
but no salary. The fees, however, do not exceed from 300 to 400 
Spanish dollars, or from 602. to 80. sterling annually ; and are just suf- 
ficient to keep up the American flag before the Factory,—that is, to pay 
for colours, a flag- staff, and a flag-man. 

We learn that the Americans now in London, who were justly 
alarmed at the prospect of increased competition in the Canton trade 
which was anticipated from the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
are chuckling with prodigious glee at our blunders ; the full benefit of 
which they intend toreap. Indeed, we see it stated in the Papers, that 
some American vessels now in London have been secured for the 
English trade, in order that the vexatious duties imposed by our Orders 
in Council may be evaded.. Fine news this for our shipowners ! 

Part of the produce of these absurd imposts is destined, we presume, 
to furnish the dinner-table of Lord Narixk and the other gentlemen 
of the Factory. It appears from the public accounts, that the dinners, 
under the Company’s dominion, cost from 15,000l. to 17,0001. per an- 
num. What will be the expense of a set-out at which a Lord is to 
preside, it would be hizardous to conjecture. 





Mr. Joun Crawrerp, well known by his writings on Eastern man- 
ners and statistics, and his exertions to open th2 British trade with 
China and India, has addressed the inhabitants of Marylebone, on the 
vacancy in the representation of their borovgh, which is expected soon 
tooccur through the removal of Sir Witttam Horve to the Bench. 
We are aware that many of the leading men among the Reformers in 
Marylebone have for some time directed their attention to Mr. Craw- 
FURD, as likely to prove an excellent representative, whenever the op- 
portunity for returning him to the House of Commons should arrive. 
Although he does not allude to this circumstance in his address, in 
point of fact he offers himself in compliance with the invitation of a 
number of gentlemen who are well qualified to judge of his capacity for 
the efficient performance of Parliamentary duties, and the soundness of 

, his views on political subjects of interest. Mr. Crawrurp, however, 
gives every inhabitant the means of judging for himself. His address 
is manly and explicit; there is no beating about the bush in search of 
high-sounding but deceptive phraseology ; no human being can extract 
a double meaning from his words. 

He begins by stating his conviction that the Reform Bill, though a 
considerable step, has as yet failed in producing those indispensable im- 
provements in our institutions and change in the spirit of our Govern- 
ment which had been anxiously and reasonably expected by the nation. 
The measures of last session he considers us imperfect remedies or 
aggrayations of popular evils, and in some instances “ violations of 
every principle which ought to govern the legislation of a free people.” 
For these reasons, he holds the recent Reform to be insufficient; and 

isan. Me for the. “extension of the suffrage to every inhabitant 

















householder, without making the payment of rates or taxes a 
condition of the franchise”—for secret voting, and for short Par- 
liaments. To obtain a revision of our system of Taxation, exten- 
sive reductions in our Civil, Military, and Naval Expenditure, a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and a trade in corn unshackled by any 
duty, but as free with foreign’ nations “as between one county in 
England and another county,” will be his constant effort. He 
heartily disapproves of the great monopolies of Sugar, Timber, and 
other Colonial produce. He is of opinion that the “basis of a Na- 
tional Currency ought to consist of the precious metals, and that no 
paper money can be safe or sound that is not convertible, at the plea- 
sure of the holder, into a given weight and expressed fineness of gold 
or silver.” Reforms in the Law, and the administration of the law, he 
deems highly necessary. He would allow all the Municipalities to 
manage their own Police, and elect their Magistrates by ballot. The 
preservation of an honourable peace, would be the main object of his 
Foreign policy. Considering Education to be the most certain preven- 
tive of anarchy and support of good government, he is in favour of widely 
extending its blessings. Mr. Crawrurp then comes to the important 
subject of Church Reform. 

‘* T hold the property enjoyed by the Church to be the property of the Nation: 
I hold that the majority of the People, or the Legislature acting in their behalf, 
have a right to appropriate the property now possessed by the Church as may 
seem best to them. I hold Tithes to be a most impolitic and mischievous tax. 
fT hold that the communicants of each religious persuasion ought in justice to 
maintain their own pastors, and support their own churches; and that the fol- 
lowers of no one form of worship should be taxed for the maintenance of 
another.” 

With respect to Pledges he is equally explicit; declaring his belief 
that a Member of Parliament should be the agent of his constituents, 
bound to obey their instructions, or to resign his seat at once when he 
cannot conscientiously obey them. When short Parliaments are obtained, 
pledges will not often be demanded ; but till then, he considers them 
‘rational and indispensable.” He proceeds then to pledge himself to 
vote for the Ballot, Extension of Suffrage, and Short Parliaments; for 
the abolition of all Taxes on Knowledge, Monopolies, Military Flog- 
ging and Naval Impressment ; for a reform of the Law of Libel, and 
the abolition of the Game-laws. In conclusion, Mr. CrAwrurD 
mentions, that his “moderate fortune renders him entirely indepen- 
dent ;” that he resides constantly in London, and that he has no occu~ 
pation to distract his attention from bis Parliamentary duties. 

In addition to the above, we can state that Mr. CRawFurD possesses 
in a high degree that very important qualification in a senator—an apti- 
tude for labour, and the power of enduring fatigue. From long habit, 
indeed, labour and business have become essential to him as enjoyments ; 
and we are convinced that in the points of unremitting attention to his 
duties, and the patient investigation of public questions and papers, 
he will not be found inferior even to Mr. Hume. 





THE NEW STEAM-COACH, 

Saquirr and Macrronn’s Steam-Carriage is running daily, for fares, 
from Regent's Circus, Oxford Street, to Uxbridge or Edgeware; and 
at eleven o'clock, the time of its starting, the street is lined with spec- 
tators ; among whom grooms and coachmen are pretty numerous. The 
knights of the whip give the preference to it; and have been racing 
against it on the road, but were soon obliged to give up the contest as 
hopeless. It performs at the rate of twelve, fourteen, or sixteen miles 
an hour, according to the state of the roads. Ona hard level road, in 
dry weather, it will run a mile in three minutes, or twenty miles an 
hour. It ascends hills, even in the present weather, at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. This, of course, is exclusive of stoppages for taking in 
water and fuel; which take place every five or six miles. The want of 
proper depdts at present causes great delay; but this inconvenience 
may easily be obviated. It is guided with perfect facility, turns within 
a space equal to its own length; and can be stopped momentarily, or 
made to retrograde. Scarcely any smoke escapes ; no heat or vibration 
is felt by the passengers; and the carriage, when at speed, makes no 
more noise than a horse-coach.. The engine is very compact, and has 
suffered no derangement during its various journies, to the extent of be- 
tween two and three thousand miles. The boiler consists of a hollow 
square of vertical cylinders, enclosing the furnace; and is encased with 
iron, and fixed at the back of the carriage ; the pistons and cylinders, 
&ec. being underneath the body. The power is applied to the hind- 
wheels, the fore being used to direct the carriage. 

The great obstacles that have prevented the success of steam-car- 
riages on common roads, are hilly ground and bad roads. All the car- 
riages that have hitherto been tried went well on hard level roads; buts 
they have never entirely overcome the difficulties of bad roads, or long 
and steep ascents. Sir Cuartes Dance ran his carriage to Green- 
wich and back, which is almost level ground all the way; but he failed 
in attempting a long journey. Dancer's engine is detached from and 
drags the carriage ; a very clumsy and inconvenient plan. His boiler 
is a modification of the tubular boiler of Gurney and others, which 
was found defective in its principle. The point to be obtained in en- 
gines on common roads, is great power with small means; as the bulk 
of water and fuel isa serious inconvenience. The adaptation of Ertc- 
son’s new mode of generating heat would be a great improvement to 
Macrnonr’s engine. Another desideratum is the power to increase 
the force of the steam ad libitum in ascending hills, &c. At present 
there is a constant waste of steam, owing to the necessity of applying 
much less than the full power on good level roads; as the full power, 
which must be equal to ascending the longest and steepest hill, would 
be too much in ordinary cases; therefore, as the same quantity of steam 
is constantly generated, the difference between the amount consumed 
on ordinary and extraordinary occasions is clear loss, for the super- 
fluous steam must be allowed to escape. 

Steam-carriages would rather benefit than injure the roads, their 
wheels being broad and flat. The suggestion of laying down blocks 
of granite to form a stone tram-road is made, not to save the roads, but 
to facilitate the progress of the carriage. There seems now to be no 
longer any doubt that steam-carriages on common roads are not, only 
practicable, but in some respects preferable for the conveyanee of  pas- 


sengers, however more convenient rail-roads may be for heavy goods, 
cattle, &c mee 
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COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
13, Great Marlborough Street, Friday, 10th January 1834. 

Sin— Among the remarks made in the last Number of your ‘Paper, 
under the head of ‘* Progress of Publication,” are some strictures on 
the work entitled ‘*Colburn’s Modern Novelists,” of a nature calcu- 
luted to injure my property, and on grounds which I think I can de- 
monstrate to be as unjust as they are certainly illiberal. 

As for the occasional mistake on the part of the public, in conceiv- 
ing that a set of books, forming a portion of the ‘“ Modern Novelists,” 
and originally published at 1/. Ils. 6d., could be had complete for four 
shillings, it is surely not one so reasonable in itself as to furnish a 
fair cause for the ‘* great chagrin” which you assert it to have pro- 
duced. With respect to the plan of the publication, and the mode of 
its differing from that adopted in the case of the “« Waverley Novels,” 
it was expressly stated in the advertisement to which you refer, that 
the advantage in respect to plan claimed for the ‘* Modern Novelists,” 
consisted in the issuing a complete set each month, and thereby ob- 
viating the disappointment consequent on the non-completion of a 
story ; although, independently of this, lam by no means anxious to 
disavow your imputation of a wish to have it “inferred that Co.burn’s 
Modern Novels are cheaper than CApELL’s, Waverley Novels,” for I 
consider that such inference would be fully warranted by a reference to 
the test of the commercial principle—the relative cost of produc- 
tion (or expense to the publisher), in either instance. Your con- 
cluding observation, pointing out the ‘ Modern Novelists,” and the 
two other Monthly Collections of which I am the proprietor, as being 
‘«‘ nothing more than the unsold copies of the publisher’s stock, reissued 
in a new cover, and at four shillings a volume instead of half-a-guinea,” 
is certainly not inconsistent with the fact; but that circumstance, so far 
from being, as you would insinuate, a matter of prejudice or demerit, 
is, if fairly stated, the very reverse; for it amounts to this—the sup- 
plying the public, at a greatly reduced rate, with copies of the oriyinal 
edition of the works (handsome and costly as that was) instead of 
giving them (as in the case of ordinary cheap reprints), a smaller and 
commoner edition. It is material also to remember, that the public 
could not have been so supplied at the lower price, unless the previous 
publication had taken place at the higher price ; for how else could the 
publisher ever be reimbursed for the large sums paid for copyright? | 

Trusting that you will consider it an act of justice to give insertion 
to this reply, I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

. Henry Corsurn. 

{Had such a letter been sent to the Times, the laconic answer 
would have been, “ This is an advertisement.” Had it been sent to 
Mr. Cotzurn by another publisher, his answer to Mr. Knicur (vide 
the advertisement headed ‘ Criticism,” stitched up with the Periodicals 
for January), teaches us that he would have stood upon his privilege as 
a critic, however inaccurate his statements, or unjustifiable his per- 
sonalities may have been. We have neither misstated facts, nor 
abused our privilege by personalities; yet Mr. Cotnurn calls upon 
us, in the name of * justice,” to allow hima hearing, the moment he 
thinks his own interest is touched. He expects that the Golden Rule 


should be inverted for his benefit—that others should act more justly | 


(or charitably) towards him than he acts towards othets. 

Mr. CoLzurn admits the truth of our statements, but calls them 
“ jlliberal.” He may call them what he pleases: the plain way of 
putting the case is this—Mr. Cotnurn published tricky advertise- 
ments, for a particular ‘purpose, and we exposed the trick. On this 
simple issue, we take our stand; and are willing to be judged by all 
who have read the advertisements on which we commented. 

Let us inform Mr. Cotnurn, that there are other elements in the 
value, even the mercantile value, of books, besides their ‘‘ expense 
to the publisher,”—namely, their intrinsic excellence ; the genius, skill, 
and popularity of the authors. -The mercantile superiority of Mr. 
CavELv’s * new edition of the Waverley Novels,” over Mr. Cotsurn’s 


“unsold stock of the Modern Novels,” is expressed in the very terms: - 


the first are reprinted, improved by corrections, engravings, and notes, 
because of the demand for them—the second have remained unsold, and 
are now reissued, with their original imperfections, at reduced prices, 
because of the want of demand for them. 

As to mere money cheapness—Mr. Cavett sells a complete copy of 
Waverley, or of Guy Mannering, or of the Antiquary, or of Ivanhoe, or 
of Kenilworth, for 10s.; Mr. Cornurn sells a copy of Highways and 
Byways, or of Brambletye House, or of Herbert Lacy, or of Flirta- 
tion (!) for 12s. —CADELL oe te the Legend of Montrose for 5s. ; 
Cotzurn asks 8s. for Yes and No.—Ep.] 





LESSONS FOR SENATORS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—An industrious country cousin of mine has sent me the en- 
closed, thinking it might be useful to remind our M. P.’s of their duties 
in the approaching session. Perhaps you deem them incorrigible in 
their shilling-gallery habits. Should you, however, insert it, I hope 
our brayers and crowers will, for shame, henceforth exercise their voca- 
tion in some other place than the Grand Council of the nation, or 
pay the penalty of five shillings for being drunk. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SCENES AT WESTMINSTER, 
Hovsg or Commons. Queen Square. 


T. F. 


Mr. O'Dwyer rose amidst continued con 
fusion.. The Honourable Member said, 
that the proceedings of Political Unions 
had decently been much stigmatized; but 
he must protest that he had never wit- 
nessed at any Political Union to which he 
belonged, so disgraceful an uproar as he 
had seen that night. It was monstrous 
for honourable Members to come down to 
the House to disturb, by their ignorant up- 
roar, the deliberations of the House. [The 
crowing of the cock repeated.] The ques- 
tion was one of vast importance, and at 
least ought to be debated with decency. 


spot, wherd he found the defendants bray- 
ing away like real denkies. 1 was impos- 
sible for him to make them desist, fur the 
more he remonstrated with them the louder 
they brayed ; and, finding they were both 
very drunk, he took them to the Station- 
house. 

Nicholas Gilbert, in réply, declared that 
he had no recollection of what occurred. 

Mr. Burrell—* And what do you say to 
the charge?” 

Mayes—“ I has a good bit to say, your 
Vorship I vishes to kuow as how, vether 
vena man gets a little bit tosticated, a com- 





{From the Times Newspaper, 20th June 1333. 

On a debate on the Bank Charter, Mr. 
P. Serope rose amidst loud and general 
cries of *t Divide!’? and “ Adjourn!” 
which prevailed during the entire time the 
Honourable Member spoke. The Honour- 
able Member was, however, understood to 
repeat his objections to the longer conti- 
nuance of what. he conceived a prejudicial 
monopoly, The Honourable Member was 
interrupted by renewed and general cries 
of *Divide}” and the ‘noise and ‘uproar, 
in prongs the eet ea of the crowing of 





a cock; which prevailed, bagfles description 
atid at length, 

‘An’ Honoarable ‘Member ‘was under- 
Forth move © the adjourument of the 


(From the Times Newspaper, 10th Dec. 1833.) 

Yesterday, two Westminster geniuses, 
named Nicholas Gilbert and William 
Mayes, were charged by a Police Consta- 
ble of the B Division, before Mr. Burrell, 
with being drunk and disorderly, about one 
o'clock in the morning, and disturbing the 
neighbourhood ‘in’ a most discordant 
manner. 

It appeared that about the hour men- 
tioned, the constable was quietly going his 
rounds, when on a sudden he heard a most 
tremendous noise in the street, like the 
braying of donkies. The noise iucreased to 
such a degree, that the neighbours thonght, 
as well as the constable, that all the co» 
termongers” donkies in Westminster had 
assembled together. He hastened to the 


mon constable is to say as how he brays 
like a donkey; just let any man answer 
that ere?” 

Mr. Burrell—‘“ Never mind that, but an- 
swer the charge.” 

Mayes—“ But T does mind it, and I can’t 
help it, your Vorship; people will say I 
speaks like a donkey; I cousiders as how 
this is not justice.” 

Mr, Burrell—* What do you say to the 
charge ?”’ 

Mayes—‘ Vy, I says I consider myself 
very much insulted by this ere constable.” 

Mr. Burrell—“ You must both of you 
pay a fine of 5s. for being drunk.” 

Mayes—* May be, your Vorship, the 
constable is the greatest donkey of any on 
us—he is the biggest of the lot at any 
rate.” 

The fine not being forthcoming, the pair 
of ponKEy imitators were locked up, 





BRITISH COLONIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 6th January 1834. 

Srm—As a wellwisher to the middle and industrious classes of this 

country, I was much pleased with an able article in the Spectator of 
yesterday, on the New Colony proposed to be established on the South 
coast of Australia, as evincing a disposition in some of those who have 
the means, to exert it in relieving the industrious classes from the op- 
pression and degradation under which thousands of them are daily suf- 
fering. There is one part of that article, however, which, if allowed 
to pass without remark, may do evil instead of good, by misleading 
persons intending to emigrate, and do serious injury to some of the 
British Colonies, to which the reflection contained in the article in 
question cannot justly apply. I fully concur in the view taken of New 
South Wales; of a small part, but not the whole of the Canadas; and 
of the Swan River: but I cannot admit the justness of the extract 
from the correspondence of the South Australian Company with Lord 
GobrEkicH—that “no British colony exists to which persons of edu- 
cation and refinement can resort,without incurring moral, social, or politi- 
cal degradation.” No part of this observation is applicable to the colonies 
of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick, and the small but fertile 
adjoining colony of Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and a large portion of the Canadas; in which all “the enjoy- 
ments of social intercourse, and the usual comforts of civilized life,” 
are to be met with in abundance, as hundreds of half-pay officers and 
others now in this country can attest. Those colonies are within an 
easy distance of the British Isles; the voyage seldom.exceeding three 
weeks, and often made in sixteen or eighteen days. Were the immense 
resources and vast capabilities of those fine Colonies properly un- 
derstood, their value would be more highly appreciated than it ap- 
pears to be in the Mother Country. Their coasts, bays, inlets, rivers, 
and harbours, abound with the finest fish, and of every variety; their 
mines of coal, iron ore, copper, lead, limestone, gypsum, &c., inex- 
haustible ; the soil and climate admirably adapted for tillage and pas- 
ture ; with forests containing abundance of timber of the best quality 
for building ships, boats, and houses, for ages tocome. If the value 
of those Colonies were better known in this country, those respectable 
individuals who—no doubt with the best intentions and most disinter- 
ested motives—are exerting themselves to establish colonies in such 
distant regions as South Australia, would use their endeavours to cul- 
tivate the connexion which at present exists with the British North 
American Colonies, from which the Parent: State has, and can derive so 
many advantages, and exert themselves to place it on a permanent footing, 
instead of bewildering intending emigrants, by holding out advantages 
which never can be realized; and, by planting settlements all over the 
globe, perpetuate in all what is. now said to be the state of Canada, 
“not a society, but a scattered population,” Those who may be desi- 
rous of obtaining correct information as to the value of the British 
North American Colonies to the British empire, may consult MZ: Gre- 
gor on British North America, Bouchette’s Statistical Account of British 
North America, and Bliss’s Statistics of the Trade, Industry, and Re- 
sources of Canada, and the other Plantations in British America. (The 
two first works reviewed in the Spectator the 10th March 1832.) 

Whoever will take the trouble to peruse those valuable works, or 
either of them, cannot fail to be astonished at the apathy with which the 
interests of those valuable possessions have been treated by the Parent 
State ; and the manner in which they are spoken of when the subject of 
discussion, both in and out of Parliament. 

The able authors here referred to, were bred up and educated in the 
British North American Colonies ; no small proof, if any were want- 
ing, of the acquirements and civilization of the native inhabitants. 
Trusting to your candour for the insertion of this letter in your next 
publication, 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Nova Scovian, 


{Our Comesponient does not seem to have investigated the princi- 
ples upon which it ig proposed to found. the New Colony, or he would 
have seen that they insure a society; and. provide against the possibility 
of the population being scattered... The plan (as will be seen from the 
Prospectus, which we publish below) has been formed expressly to meet 
the two evils of the existing Colonies,—+viz. a dispersion of the colonists 
and a scarcity. of labourers ; and {it appears, to: us quite sufficient for its 
object. The promoters. of,.the :present: undertaking have resolved 





upon founding a new Colony, rather thun: emigrating ‘to ‘oné already 
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established, because, in all the present Colonies, the exteat to which 
land has been already granted, necessarily interferes with the operation 
of any uniform principle, and would work great injustice in any appli- 
cation of that which is here proposed. The chief feature in the system 
to be adopted is the employment of all the proceeds of the sale of land 
in conveying labourers to the Colony; so that the money ostensibly 
paid for land would in reality be paid also for the labour necessary to 
cultivate the land: but if this plan were adopted in other Colonies, the 
settlers already there would equally participate with the purchaser in 
the benefits to be derived from this application of the purchase-money. 
In order to qualify himself for a criticism of this system, we would re- 
commend to our Correspondent a careful perusal of England and 
America. 

Our Correspondent also adverts to the high price of passage to the 
proposed Colony, in comparison with that of the American settle- 
ments: but he can hardly be ignorant of the fact, that large bodies of 
people (as are intended to be sent in this instance) can be conveyed to 
South Australia at a charge not much greater than to the ypper parts 
of Canada, while the privations of the voyage will be infinitely less than 
the sea and land journey to the latter place. 

But is our Correspondent ignorant of the present state of the Colo- 
nies which he eulogizes? Is he aware of the seignorial tenures of 
Lower Canada? Does he know, that in both Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, as well as in the other Colonies, great difficulty exists in employ- 
ing capital, in consequence of the scarcity of labourers for hire ?—that 
the population is exceedingly dispersed ?—and that all the great natural 
advantages of which he speaks are utterly useless to the colonists, from 
their inability to combine labour in order to render them available ? 
Does he know that in all these Colonies, large tracts of the best land, 
in the most advantageous situations, remain uncultivated, and are use- 
less, to the settlers from their having been granted to persons who never 
intended to make use of them? Or, knowing this, can he be surprised 
that persons disposed to emigrate, prefer a spot in a climate infinitely 
superior, and where none of these disadvantages can arise ?—Eb. } 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The object of this Association is to found a Colony, under Royal Charter, and 
without convict labour, at or near Spencer’s Gulf, on the South coast of Aus- 
tralia, a tract of country far removed from the existing Penal Settlements. 

For raising funds wherewith to remove people to a distant place, as well as to 
establish nl aisintala social order in the Colony, making provision for defence, 
for the security of persons and property, and for the education of the colonists, 
some authority is required. | When the ‘ heroic work,” to use an expression of 
Lord Bacon, of planting a colony, and converting a desert into the abode of civi- 
lized society, is undertaken by the Government of the Mother Country, the re- 
quisite authority exists. But individuals cannot extend society to distant places 
without forming a compact amongst themselves, and obtaining some guarantee 
for its being observed. All the old and most successful British colonies in 
America,— Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Georgia, were founded by individuals whose public spirit, pru- 
dence, and resolution, were no otherwise assisted by the Government of this 
country, than as a charter from the Crown erected each of those bodies of indi- 
viduals into a Corporation with the authority required for accomplishing, to 
use the words of several of those charters, “ their generous and noble purpose.” 
In this respect, the South Australian Association, confiding in the paternal 
een of his present Majesty, and trusting that their undertaking will be 

avourably viewed by an enlightened and liberal Administration, will endeavour 

to follow the example of the London and Plymouth Companies which founded 
Virginia ; of William Penn and his companions, who founded Pennsylvania ; of 
Lord Baltimore and his associates, who founded Maryland ; and of Lord Per- 
cival and his cotrustees, who established the colony of Georgia. 

The following extracts from the Georgia Charter will, in some measure, ex- 

lain the objects of the South Australian Association, and the means by which 
it is proposed to accomplish them. 

“ George the Second, &c. to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. Whereas 
we are credibly informed that many of our poor subjects are, through misfortunes and 
want of employments, reduced to great necessities, insomuch as by their labour they 
are not able to provide a maintenance for themselves and families ; and if they had 
means to defray their charge of passage, and the expenses incident to new settlements, 
they would be glad to be settled in any of our provinces in America, where, by culti- 
vating the lands at present waste and desolate, they might not only gain a comfortable 
subsistence for themselves and families, but also strengthen our colonies, and increase 
the trade, navigation, and wealth, of these our resims. . . . 6 

“ And whereas we think it highly becoming our Crown and royal dignity to protect 
all our loving subjects, be they never so distant from us, to extend our fatherly com- 
passion even to the meanest and most unfortunate of our people, and to relieve the 
wants of our above-mentioned poor subjects ; and that it will be highly conducive for 
accomplishing those ends that a regular colony of the said poor people be settled and 
established in the Southern frontiers of Carolina; and whereas we have been well as- 
sured, that if we would be most graciously pleased to erect and settle a Corporation for 
the receiving, managing, and disposing of the contributions of our loving subjects, 
divers persons would be induced to contribute to the uses and purposes aforesaid, 
Know ye, therefore, that we have, for the considerations aforesaid, and for the better 
and more orderly cariying on the said good purposes, of our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, willed, ordained, coustituted, and appointed, and by these 
——. for us, our heirs and successors, do will, ordain, constitute, declare, and grant, 

hat our right trusty and well-beloved John Lord Viscount Percival, &c. &c.and such 
other persons as shall be elected in the manuer hereinafter mentioned, and their succes- 
sors, to be elected in manner as hereinatter is directed, be, and shall be one body poli- 
tic and corporate, in deed and in name, by the name of THe TRUSTEES FOR ESTABLISH- 
IN@ THE CoLony oF GEoRGIA INAMERICA. . 2. 6 

“ And we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, give and grant unto the said Cor- 
poration and their successors, full power and authority to constitute, ordain and make, 
80 many by-laws, constitutions, orders, and ordinances, as to them, or the greater part 
ofthem, at their general meeting for that purpose shall seem meet, necessary, and con- 
venient, for the well ordering and governing of the said Corporation. . . . . 

“ And we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, ordain, will, and establish, that 
for and during the term of one-and-twenty years, from the date of these our letters 
patent, the said Corporation assembled for that purpose shall, and may form and pre- 
pare laws, statutes, and ordinances, fit and necessary for, and concerning the govern- 
ment of the said Colony, and not repugnant to the laws and statutes of England; and 
the same shall and may present under their common seal to us, our heirs and successors, 
in our or their Privy Council, for our or their approbation or disallowauce ; and the said 
laws, statutes, and ordinances, being apeioned by us our heirs and successors, in our 
or their Privy Council, shall from thenceforth be in full force and virtue, within our said 
province of Georgia. . 2... 

“ And our will and pleasure is, that the Common Council of the said Corporation for 
the time being, or the major part of them, who shall be present, being assembled for 
that purpose, shall from time to time, for, during, and until the end and expiration of 
twenty-one years, to commence from the date of these our letters patent, have full 

wer and authority, to nominate, make, constitute, commission, ordaiu, and appoint, 

y such name or names, style or styles, as to them shall seem meet and fitting, all and 
singular, such governors, judges, magistrates, ministers and officers, civil and military, 
both by sea and land, within the said district, as shall by them be thought fit and 
needful, to be made or used forthe government of the said Colony (save always and 
except such officers only as shall by us our heirs and successors be from time to time 
constituted and appointed for the managing, collecting, and receiving, such revenues as 

hail from time to time arise within the said province of Georgia, aud become due to 








us, our heirs and successors*) provided always and it is our will and pleasure that 
every Governor of the said province of Georgia to be appointed by the Common Coun- 
cil of the said Corporation, before he shall enter upon or execute the said office of Go- 
vernor, shall be reves of by us, our heirs or successors, and shall take such oaths, 
and shall 7 himself in such manner in all respects as any Governor or Com. 
foe ory Chief of any of our colonies or plantations in America are by law required 

The South Australian Association consists of three classes of members. First, 
Persons who propose to settle in the Colony. Secondly, Persons willing to aid 
the Association without taking a responsible part in the proceedings. Thirdly, 
Persons who may take an active part in the preliminary proceedings of the As- 
sociation, and may become, under the proposed Charter, Trustees for carrying 
its provisions into effect. The Provisional Committee, of which a list appears 
above, is divided into Sub-Committees for particular objects,—such as preparing 
a draft of the proposed Charter; communicating with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; procuring and publishing information relating to the soil, climate, and 
other natural circumstances of the South coast of Australia; and communicat- 
ing with and promoting concert amongst those who may propose to be the first 
settlers in the new Colony. : 

It is desired that the Charter of Incorporation may contain provisions 
(amongst others) to the following effect. 

I. The Colony to be erected into a Province, under the name of South Aus- 
tralia, extending from the 132d to the 14 1st degree of East longitude, and from 
the South coast including the adjacent islands to the tropic of Capricorn. 

II. The whole of the territory within the above limits to be open to settle- 
ment by British subjects. 

III. Provided that within the said limits, no waste or public land shall be- 
come private property, save by one means only, viz. by oumilae at a fixed mini- 
mum price, or as much above that price as the competition of public auction 
may determine. j 

1V. Provided also that, subject to the above restriction, and to the necessity 
of previous surveys, all persons, whether residing in the Colony or Great Britain, 
shall be free to acquire property in waste or public land, in fee, and without 
limit, either as to quantity or situation. 

V. That the management of the surveys and sales of waste or public land be 
confided to a responsible Board, with the best provisions for constant publicity 
in their proceedings. 

VI. The Corporation of Trustees to have authority for enabling individuals 
whether residing in Britain or in the Colony, to subscribe money into a joint 
stock for the purpose of buying waste or public land. + 

VII. That the whole of the purchase-money of waste or public land after 
defraying the necessary cost of surveys and sales, be employed in conveying 
British labourers to the Colony. 

VIII. That the emigrants conveyed to the Colony with the purchase-money 
of waste land, be of the two sexes in equal numbers, and that the Corporation 
be bound to give a preference amongst the applicants for a passage cost free, to 
young married persons not having children; so that for any given outlay of 
their money, the purchasers of land may obtain the greatest amount of labour 
wherewith to cultivate the land, and of population to enhance its value. 

IX. That until the Colony be settled, and the sales of waste or public land 
shall have produced an immigration fund adequate to the want of labour in the 
Colony, the Corporation of Trustees have authority to raise money on loan by 
the issue of bonds or otherwise, bearing colonial interest, for the purpose of 
conveying selected labourers to the Colony ; so that the first body of emigrating, 
capitalists going out to buy land, may from the first be supplied with labour. 
And that until such loan or loans be repaid with interest, the Corporation be 
held bound to apply all the net proceeds of the sales of land in repayment of 
such loans. 

X. That for defraying the necessary expenses of the Corporation and Colo- 
nial Government, the Trustees have authority to raise money on loan by the 
issue of bonds or otherwise, and that provided the said expenditure do not ex- 
ceed i. in the whole, the amount thereof shall. be deemed a Colonial 
debt, and secured upon an entire revenue of the Colony.§ 

XI. That, as in the case of our old colonies in America, of the company for 
founding Sierra Leone, and of the East India Company, the Corporation of Trus 
tees have authority to frame and administer regulations or laws for the main- 
tenance of order, the protection of persons and property, and other objects of 
local government. 

XII. That the said authority of the Corporation of Trustees shall continue 
until the Colony, having, like all the chartered Colonies of Britain, a local legis- 
lative assembly, shall have paid off its debt to the Corporation of Trustees, and 
shall undertake to defray the whole cost of its future government and pro- 
tection. 

XIII. That the Trustees shall be protected against personal liability. 


The substance of the chief clauses in the proposed Charter, as recited above, 
describes the objects of the Association, but what may be the ultimate provi- 
sions of the Charter must of course depend upon his Majesty’s Government, 
with whom a negotiation on the subject is now pending. 

The Provisional Committee have published an account ef the soil, climate, 
and other natural circumstances of the South coast of Australia, with plans of 
the coast, harbours, &c. a statement of sailing distances, and prices current of 
the produce of the adjacent colonies. This publication may be obtained of 
Messrs. Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 

A Committee sits daily at the office of the Association, 7, Adelphi Chambers, 
John Street, Adelphi, for the purpose of giving information to persons disposed 
to settle in the Colony, and of communicating with others, not yet members of 
the Association, who may be willing to promote the success of this important 
undertaking. 

* This exception occurs in several of the Charters, and seems to have had for object 
the control of the Home Government over the foreign trade of the Colony—a power 
usually reserved by the King under the old system: of colonial trade, 

+ Considering that the power over the proportion between the inhabitants of a 
country and the territory at their disposal, exerts a most important influence on the 
value of land, capiial, and labour, complete responsibility and publicity appear quite 
necessary. 

¢ This provision will, it is conceived, be most useful. Without some such provision, 
either the Corporation of Trustees must, in order to the commodious laying out of the 
first town and of roads, whereby to connect it with the interior, become a Land Com- 
pany, and purchase a large block of land with a view to profit ; or individuals might, 
by making purchases, in the situation most favourable for a town, not only create a 
monopoly price of land near the seat of government and centre of commerce, but 
might altogether prevent the observance of method and regularity in laying the foun- 
dation of the future capital. Whereas, if the first body of emigrating capitalists were 
enabled to combine their fauds, and to purchase a large tract of land in the most favour- 
able situation for the first town, it would be for the interest of each and of all of the 
owners of that favourable situation to lay out the ground for a town in the most con- 
venient and ornamental manner, and at first to sell town lots at a very moderate price, 
witha view tothe increase in the value of adjoining lots. It is in this way generally 
that towns are formed in new American settlements; many combining to do that 
in the best way, which separated individuals could not do at all. On this account it 
was at one time intended that the South Australian Association should be a Joint 
Stock Laud Company as well as a body politic ; but the intention has been abandoned 
on the ground that the Corporation of Trustees ought not be engaged in any pecuniary 
speculation, and that companies for the purchase of land in the Colony, may be form 
under the authority given to the Association. In America, the formation of such com- 
panies is greatly facilitated by the Government. 

§ It is thus provided that this Colony shall be founded and maintained without any 
expense whatever to the Government of the Mother Country. 
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} ~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





REFRACTORY CHURCHWARDENS. 


Tue promised measure of the Reform of the English Church Esta- 
blishment is not, we fear, in a very forward state of preparation. 
Our readers will remember, that in a late Number of the Spectator 
we mentioned Lord Atruorpr’s circular to the Churchwardens in 
England and Wales, requesting speedy information relative to the 
amount, ownership, &c. of Church property in their respective 
parishes: his Lordship was comparatively indifferent as to the ac- 
curacy of the account to be delivered, but it was necessary for him 
to have it soon. If this information is essential to the completion 
of his plan of Ecclesiastical Reform, we hope that the Church- 
wardens in general have been rather more communicative than 
their brethren of a certain parish in the hundred of Wirral in 
Cheshire, the name of which, for some reason, is not given in the 
Times ; from whose columns the following extract is made. 

«¢ The Churchwardens of this parish having been given to understand that it 
is not the intention of Government to meddle with lay impropriations, in their 
meditated scheme of Church Reform, because your Lordship and many of your 
colleagues in office are large holders of lay impropriations, beg to inform you that 
—_— rectory is a lay impropriation, and consequently exempt from making 
any returns to the proposed queries. Indeed, were it otherwise, we should feel 
disposed to decline returning an answer to interrogatories respecting private pro- 
perty, which we cannot but consider unauthorized and inquisitorial. Nor can 
we refrain from expressing our surprise at the declaration openly avowed by your 
Lordship in your circular, that ‘it will not be necessary that the return shonld 
be precisely accurate.” ” 

On this point, it is undeniable that Lord Atrnore has rather 
needlessly laid himself open to attack. The recusants of the un- 
known parish in Wirral hundred thus proceed with their courteous 
reply. 

‘* Surely, my Lord, it is the part of wise legislators to obtain the most ac- 
curate and authentic information, before they attempt to make enactments 
touching the property and vital interests of millions. Not so with the Admi- 
nistration in which your Lordship holds a prominent office; they prejudge a 
case—administer to the passions and vices of the mob, to obtain their concur- 
rence and support—act in ignorance—and mar every thing they pretend to mend. 
Nor are we satisfied that you and your colleagues have any more right to meddle 
with, so as to deteriorate, the property belonging to any clergyman, or any 
corporate body of the clergy, than the highwayman has to take your purse.” 

Then follows a good deal of preachment about the sin of med- 
dling with Chureh property, and its consequences—the violation 
of the Coronation Oath—and more stuff of the same nature; from 
which we should be inclined to believe, that the report is correct 
which assigns the authorship of this precious composition to a 
certain Tory parson, who not long since called upon the guests at 
an Anti-Reform dinner, to gird up their loins, saying, ‘“ Let 
us forth in the name of the Lord to battle.” 

Lord AurHorP may take a useful warning from the insolence 
of this reply. He may learn from it the kind of cooperation which 
the High Tory party will lend towards carrying a measure of 
Church Reform; and the consequent necessity, if any thing is to 
be done, of acting vigorously, and satisfying the just expectation 
of the country on this subject. Hitherto, we are very much in 
the dark as to the nature of the projected alterations. Lord Jonn 
RussE xt informed a deputation of his constituents at Plymouth, the 
other day, that the right of performing the marriage and burial 
services would be conceded to the Dissenters, but that nothing fur- 
ther was determined upon in relation to their claims, which are in 
many respects the same as those made by Churchmen. We sus- 
pect that at present all is uncertainty; and that, as was the case 
in so many instances last session, the Ministerial plan of opera- 
tions is not to mature such a measure as would be satisfactory to 
the People of England, but such a one as they can gently whee- 
dle the Conservative Peers to pass. If this is their policy, it may 
be questioned whether they will live through the next session. 
In the meanwhile, it is gratifying to read such demonstrations of 
party spite and High Church bigotry as are contained in the do- 
cument which has given rise to these remarks. The spirit which 
dictated the reply of the Cheshire Churchwardens is very preva- 
lent among that party, which Ministers have in vain endeavoured 
to conciliate at the expense of their popularity with the bulk of the 
Reformers of England. How much more kicking and contumely 
from Conservatives will it require to force Lords Griy and AL- 
THORP back into their former positions as leaders of the Liberals ? 











MORE COMPLAINTS OF THE SHIPOWNERS. 


“* The long-continued and still existing depression of the shipping interest— 
the partial production and great aggravation of distress caused by continual 
changes in our navigation system—the utter impossibility of the successful main- 
tenance of an unrestricted competition with foreign navigation—the gross in~ 
justice of the imposition of peculiar and exelusive burdens on maritime commerce, 
for purposes purely national, while exposed to that competition—the declining 
quality and estimation of British tonnage—the embarrassment, dk cay, and ruin 
of the British shipowner—may now be viewed as incontrovertible positions.” 

This passage is extracted from the Report of the Committee of 
the British Shipowners’ Society, which met on Tuesday last for 
the purpose of reiterating their complaints against the reciprocity 
system, and mingling lamentations on the miserable condition of 
their trade. And if their asseverations are to be received without 
considerable allowance, of all men engaged in trade they are in- 
deed the most miserable. Notwithstanding the skill and industry 
of our artisans, the capital and enterprise of our merchants, and 
the very extensive protection enjoyed by the shipping interest, 
still we are informed, on what ought to be the best authority, 
that the “declining quality and estimation of British tonnage 








—the embarrassment, decay, and ruin of the British shipowner” 
—are incontrovertible, 

For this state of things the shipowners have but one remedy on 
which they profess to place much reliance—a recourse to the prin- 
ciples, if not the express enactments, of the old Navigation-laws. 
But the causes which induced the partial adoption of a recipro- 
city system, are to the full as cogent now as in 1826, when the 
British Government was assailed with representations from the 
shipowners against the heavy charges levied in foreign ports on 
our vessels. These charges the Prussians were at that time 
preparing to augment; and the only means that could be devised 
to prevent the execution of a design so disastrous to our shipping 
as well as our manufactures, was to agree to a measure for 
abolishing all discriminating duties on the ships and goods of 
the respective countries in the ports of both. It is the aim of our 
shipowners, the end of all their endeavours, to recur to a state of 
things which a few years ago they found insupportable; and 
which, even had it been advantageous to ‘heir peculiar business, 
was prejudicial to the interests of the nation at large. 

But though it is true that our Navigation-laws haye been _re- 
laxed in regard to foreign trade, yet the protection enjoyed by that 
portion of our shipping interest which is concerned in the coast- 
ing and colonial trade is still untouched. By the act passed in 
the 6th of Grorae the Fourth, it is declared, that no goods shall 
be exported to any British colony or foreign possession except in 
British ships, nor from one colony or possession to another ex- 
ceptin the same. The Colonial trade employs nearly a million of 
tons of shipping,—not far from one half of the whole owned in 
England,*—to say nothing of the coasting trade, which;ia this; as 
in almost all countries, is carried on exclusively by natives. Thus 
the shipowners have the monopoly of more than one half of the 
carrying trade of the empire. It will hardly be contended, there- 
fore, that this portion of it is unprofitable; as it is foreign, vot 
domestic competition, which is the subject of complaint. 

That a vast proportion indeed of British shipping is profitably 
employed, seems to be put beyond question, by the fact that new 
vessels are continually on the stocks. If our old shipowners could 
have disposed of their entire stock in trade, a few years ago, to 
foreign purchasers, and invested the proceeds in the building of 
new ships, we should have heard little of the distress of their 
body. But the business of shipbuilding has not been at a stand 
while all others have been advancing. Ships are now built on im- 
proved plans, and at a cheaper rate ; and the old ones of course are 
deteriorated in value,—just as hand-looms have given way to 
power-looms in the Lancashire factories. But we imagine that the 
gentlemen who urge a return to the policy of the old Navigation- 
laws, would deem a Manchester millowner little better than an 
idiot, were he to demand protection for the hand-loom, or the 
establishment, were that possible, of such a monopvolizing system 
as would render their employment as profitable as it was formerly. 

We do not deny—it were absurd todo so—that the capital of 
many shipowners has been materially diminished by the alteration 
in the cost of shipbuilding, and the breaking up of the monopoly 
of the carrying-trade enjoyed by this country during the war. 
But we cannot believe that men augment their capital in any busi- 
ness with the sure prospect of ruin before them. The following 
passage from the Shipowners’ Reportis therefore, we conceive, un- 
authorized by the-facts of the case. 

* The increasing stake of an individual in shipping can no longer be advanced 
as conclusive evidence that the capital already embarked is profitably invested. 
Tenacity of pursuit of maritime commerce is shown to be perfectly compatible 
with long-continued loss, and to afford no proof of any present prosperity or 
approaching improvement. Even the production of new ships is proved, from 
the peculiarity of many of the circumstances by which it is induced, to be by 
no means inconsistent with the same apparently interminable depression.” 

A short time since, we held a conversation with a gentleman 
who had for some years been a large shipowner. He complained, 
like his fellows, of the miserable condition of the trade; and men- 
tioned, in confirmation of his statement, that he had just been 
purchasing a vessel for 5,000/. that had cost the first owner 13,0002. 
“‘ Now,” said he, “ what a terrible business it must have been for 
that poor fellow,"—admitting, however, that the present price of 
freights would enable him to use his purchase to advantage. We 
suspect that it will generally be found, that the men who “ increase 
their stakes in shipping” at the present day, do it in the same 
manner as the person alluded to,—that is, by making a profitable 
investment of their capital in new vessels, and gradually disen- 
cumbering themselves of the old ones. 

If, however, the Shipowners’ Report is a veritable statement of 
the condition and prospects of their trade,—if it is true that no- 
thing short of a return to the old prohibitory system can bolster it 
up, nothing short of a monopoly make it answer,—then it must be 
left to right itself; for most assuredly the mass of consumers. in 
this country are not to be deprived of the means of a comfortable 
subsistence for the sake of enhancing the profits of the shipping 
interest, or shiclding them from the effects of inevitable fluctua- 
tions in the value of their stock in trade. 


* The British shipping employed in the trade of the United Kingdom, entered out- 
wards in 1830, was 2,102,147 tons. 





CORN LAW AGITATION, 
Lorp Liverroo. declared some years ago, that “ a restricted 
trade in corn could not last.” Yet it Aas lasted, longer probably 
than Lord Livexpoon expeeted; for the power of patient enda- 
rance under grievous wrong, with which the people of this country 
are gifted, surpasses all rational expectation, There is an end 
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of patience, however, as of every thing else; and the people— 
the middle classes, even more than those below them in the scale 
of wealth—are now bestirring themselves on their own behalf on 
this all-important question. Perseverance only is needed to bring 
the agitation to a successful issue; for vast as is the power of the 
Yandholders, and obstinate as their determination may be to per- 
petuate their monopoly, still the nation, once roused to a know- 
ledge of its real interests, will prove too strong for them. This 
rousing process is now going on with vigour. In almost every 
‘ part of the country, exertions are making to ‘disabuse people of 
the notion that the Corn-law is of real service to any class of the 
community. Mr. Bickuam Escort in Somersetshire, and Mr. 
Dennisroun in Glasgow—the Anti-Corn-law Associators of Man- 
chester and London—are all working together for the same end. 

The London Association has commenced the publication of a 
Penny Magazine, which is to be devoted to the diffusion of infor- 
mation on this subject. The First Number contains a brief 
exposition of the views of the Society. It is well observed, that— 

“¢ The existence of a set of artificial restrictions on the supply of the prime ne- 
eessary of life, is of itself sufficient to justify the establishment of a regular organ, 
through which the public mind may be kept in a state of information and vigi- 
Jance with regard to the real character and effect of the restrictions in question. 
Abstractedly from all opinion for or against the policy of the present, or of any 
other system of Corn-laws, the mere fact of any such ‘ momentous meddling’ by 
a Government with the very springs of life, strength, and security to a nation, 
affords legitimate grounds for the institution of a Society which has for its sole 
object the communication of knowledge on the first of social interests—the sub- 
aistence of the people.” 

The members of the ‘Society, as such, disclaim party politics. 
This is quite right, for the question interests men of all parties in 
politics, far more deeply than any other; and the comfort or misery 
of millions depends upon a right understanding and settlement 
of it. 

“ Their sole object is to endeavour to obtain such a modification of the existing 
Corn-laws, as shall not only cheapen the poor man’s loaf, but put the prices of all 
the necessaries of life more on a level with those of his Continental neighbours ; 
for it matters less to the workman of any country what the cost of living may 
be, than that it should not be greater to him than to those who are his competi- 
tors in the market of the world. This desirable object the Anti-Corn-law So- 
ciety propose to arrive at by disseminating those principles of sound knowledge 
which are completely at variance with the laws in question,—principles which 
have received the sanction of the highest authorities from Lord Bacon down- 
wards, which are successfully applied to every trade, save that in corn, and 
which must eventually demolish the monstrous doctrine, that a country can only 
thrive by raising within itself, without reference to the cost of production, the 
means of its own subsistence.” 

One of the fallacies by which the present Corn-laws are de- 
fended is, that they have prevented fluctuations in the price of 
grain, and secured that great desideratum steadiness of price,— 
“the primary object,” as the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
declares, ‘never again to be overlooked.” Again we are told, in 
the same Report, that ‘there has been coincident with the present 
system a steadiness in the price of corn, of which there has been 
rarely, if ever, an experience in any former period of equal dura- 
tion; and it is but just to ascribe to the present system a great de- 
gree of that steadiness of price which has unquestionably pre- 
vailed.” 

During the last two years the fluctuations in the price of corn 
have not been great. But»the present bill came into operation in 
July 1828; and if it can be shown that for the three years ending 
in July 1831, the fluctuations were very considerable, then we shall 
liave tolook to other causes than the Corn-bill, to account for the 
steadiness which has prevailed for the last two years and a half, 
The fact that the fluctuations during the first three years of the 
Corn bill were very considerable, has been clearly established, in a 
recent pamphlet,* by a Manchester gentleman, who has paid 
much attention to the subject, and is largely engaged in the trade. 
From the tables he has published, it appears, that in the middle 
of September 1828, the average price of wheat was 59s. 9d. per 
quarter, and that it rose two months afterwards to 76s. 7d.; that 
in June 1829, the price was 71s. 3d., and in October of the same 
year 55s. 4d.; that in January 1830, it was 56s. ld, and in July 
74s. 1ld. With these facts before us, it is rather too much to re- 
quire our assent to the proposition that it is to the operation 
of the Corn-laws that we are to look even for steadiness of 
price. But we by no means believe that steadiness of price, 
when that price is too high as compared with the prices abroad, is 
of such wonderful value. 

Our object, however, at present, is not to discuss the Corn-law 
question, so much as to report progress, and to make our readers 
aware of the continual agitation of the subject now kept up by 
the formation of societies, and the publication of pamphlets and 
magazines. With this view, we can recommend the perusal of the 
Corn-Law Magazine and of the Letter to Mr. Poulett Thomson ; 
though the latter contains some propositions relative to the neces- 
sity of a fixed duty on foreign grain, which, were we regularly dis- 
cussing the question with the author, we should be disposed to 
controvert. 


© A letter to the Right Honourable C. Poulett Thomson, M.P. 


By Edward Swan- 
wick. Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, 





SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 


Tue Quinquennialists—a new faction, as yet small in number, 
But dangerous from insidious cunning and official alliance— 
epght to read, though it is not to be expected they wili relish, an 
elaborate paper in the last Westminster Review on the subject of 
Short Parliatnents, They will find in it much historical informa- 
‘tion, which they greatly need ; for it is but charitable to attribute 





their mode of arguing the question of the duration of Parliament; 
to their ignorance of English constitutional history. 

The writer in the Westminster shows, that under the Feudy. 
Monarchy, the Members of Parliament were summoned to Vote 
money “pretty much in the same manner as Churchwarden) 
summon a Vestry, when they think themselves under the necessity _ 
of levying a church-rate upon the parish ;” and these summonses _ 
were generally issued as often as those of Churchwardens, at leas) 
once a year. In the long period of two hundred and ninetec; 
years, there are only four instances of Parliaments having sat theif | 
year out. 

In 1311, under Epwarp the Second, a statute was passed or. 
daining “ that the King shall hold a Parliament once in the year 
or twice if need be:” and that this did not mean merely an an. 
nual session of the same, but a distinct Parliament, is proved by 
the fact, that from 1299 to 1485, 186 years, there were no fewer 
than 136 distinct Parliaments, notwithstanding the frequent and 
long absences of the English Kings on foreign wars. But under 
the arbitrary reigns of the Tupors, till the accession of the 
Stuarr dynasty, a period of 118 years, there were only 28 Par. 
liaments ; the frequency of Parliaments and the erjoyment of free- 
dom by the people being coincident. During the 86 years in which 
the Sruarts bore sway, only 19 Parliaments were called. Cuar.xs 
the First, after dispensing with them for twelve years, called one, in 
1640, which passed the first Triennial Bill. Four years after the Resto. 
ration, this act was repealed, on the alleged ground that it was 
derogatory to his Majesty's rights and privileges,—inasmuch as it 
provided, in case the Lord Chancellor did not summon a Parilia- 
ment, that the Peers of the realm, or any twelve of them, should 
summon one; that if the Peers failed to do so, the Sheriffs, Mayors, 
and Bailiffs, should issue the writs; and finally, that the citizens 
and burgesses should meet and elect representatives in default of 
any summons by the above-named parties. The Dill which 
Cuartes the Second’s Parliament substituted for “this salutary 
and vigorous act of legislation,” as the Reviewer terms it, merely 
provided that the sitting of Parliament should not be interrupted 
for more than three years. This, the Pensionary Parliament, 
sat for seventeen years; and every thing that is most hateful in 
faction and tyranny, in bigotry and fanaticism, was perpetrated 
in the country with its sanction. It is indeed a precious specimen 
of a long Parliament. 

Wixu1amM the Third, six years after his accession, assented to 
the celebrated Triennial Bill; want of money compelling him 
thus to propitiate the House of Commons. Every cne recollects 
its famous preamble—* Whereas, by the ancient laws and statutes 
of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments ought to ke held; and 
whereas frequent and new Parliaments tend much to the happy 
union and good agreement of the King and People,” &e. Trien- 
nial Parliaments lasted from 1694 to 1716; when the Whigs 
passed the Septennial Bill, by a majority of about one third of 
both Houses. Those who voted against the Septennial Act— 
which kept the Whig aristocracy in power for forty-four years— 
were the Tories and Jacobites, then composing his Majesty's Op- 
sition. As soon, however, as the Tories changed places with the 
Whigs, ¢heir affection for the Septennial Act was manifested; 
and from 1760 to 1830, they strenuously resisted every attempt to 
procure its repeal, then of course the object of Whig endeavours. 

The Reviewer shows, by incontrovertible facts, that long Parlia- 
ments and political profligacy have gone hand in hand. Since the 
repeal of the Triennial Act, the great mass of our debt has been 
contracted, apparently for the carrying on of foreign wars, really 
for the support of the Oligarchy. His article is chiefly valuable 
as a refresher, for of course on this subject nothing new can be 
be looked for. We consider it impossible for any person to read it 
with attention, and not to become convinced, supposing he was 
doubtful on the point before, that short Parliaments are essential 
to good government; and that unless the Septennial Act is repealed, 
the Reform Act will be comparatively useless. The flimsy argu- 
ments and incorrect assertions of Mr. Macautay and the advocates 
of Quinquennial Parliaments, which we in the Spectator took some 
pains lately to expose, are exhibited by the Reviewer in all their 
genuine absurdity. He considers that Annual Parliaments would 
best answer the ends of good government, by giving the People 
the speedy power of punishing unfaithful servants by dismissal. 
Triennial or Biennial Parliaments, however, he admits would be 
a great improvement on the present system; but as for Quinquen- 
nial Parliaments, the proposal “is like that of the man who had 
stolen a shilling, and called a parley to propose giving up three- 
pence-halfpenny.” 







































POST-OFFICE PAY, AND PROSECUTIONS. 


Waite some of the clerks in the London Post-office are making 
from 2502. to 1,200/. a year by trading in newspapers, to the mani- 
fest injury of a hard-working portion of their paymasters, it ap 
pears from aletter inserted in the Times of Tuesday, that the al- 
lowance to many Provincial Post-office-keepers, even in exten- 
sive districts, does not exceed 50/. The Post-office is like the 
Church, the State, the Army, and Navy: a few cormorants in 
high places swallow up all the good things, and leave only a few 
dry crumbs for birds of weaker talons and less capacious swallow. 

Such being’the system on which salaries are granted to the ser- 
vants of the Post-office,—exorbitant profits to some, and very in- 
adequate remuneration to others,—we do not wonder that the ill- 
paid drudges in certain country towns are tempted to play tricks 
with the newspapers which pass through their hands. We have 
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had repeated complaints, some of which we have published, of the 
scandalous manner in which the Spectator has been detained on 
its road to country subseribers,—the wrapper stripped off and the 
paper itself soiled so as not to be fit to read,—the work evidently 
of those who have given the Postmaster a trifle for the privilege 
of reading our journal. We are not aware that since the acces- 
sion of his Grace of Ricumonp to the place of Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, these fraudulent proceedings have been less frequent than they 
were before. 

While we are on this constantly-recurring subject of Post-office 
mismanagement, it may be worth while to direct the attention of 
our readers to the proceedings at the trial of a twopenny-letter- 
carrier at the Old Bailey, as we find them recorded in the Times 
of Monday. It appears that the prisoner was charged with pilfer- 
ing money from a letter given to him for delivery. His trial was 
to have commenced on Saturday morning, but at the request of the 
prosecution, was postponed till seven in the evening. Then again 
there was an attempt to postpone it till the Monday following, on 
account of the non-attendance of the witnesses for the Post-oflice. 
Why the latter did not attend, does not appear. They were pro- 
bably engaged in their private business of translating and forward- 
ing newspapers; and of course, in that case, public business would 
be left to take care of itself. The counsel for the pfosecution then 
shallenged all the Jury ; which, however, although it was a Crown 
prosecution, was decided in this instance to be an irregular. pro- 
receding. Finally, after much altercation, the prisoner was ar- 
raizned, and acquitted for want of evidence against him. The 
usual notice of trial was given; the Solicitor for the Post-office 
vas present; the trial had been once postponed for the accommo- 
dation of the prosecution ; and yet no witnesses could be brought 
into Court. This is the way in which they manage prosecutions 
against their own delinquent servants at the mammoth establish- 
ment in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 





SUBSTITUTES FOR GIN AND BEER. 

“ The third tea-party of the Preston Temperance Society was celebrated 
on Christmas-day, in the Exchange Rooms. The company amounted 
to about twelve hundred; the tea-kettle was a boiler containing two 
huadred gallons, erected in an outhouse ; and forty reformed drunkards officiated 
as waiters! A band of music assisted; two temperance songs were sung, and 
several addresses delivered. The Recorder of the Borough with a party of ladies 
and gentlemen honoured the meeting with their presence, and pleasure and en- 
joyment beamed from every countenance.”—Preston Chronicle. 

This is all very well while the novelty lasts; but it must not 
stop here, or the tea-kettle will again fade before the punchbowl, 
and the coffee-cup give way to the dram-glass. Wholesome luxu- 
ries and innocent amusements must be provided for the people. 
The tea-garden must realize its name; “ the cups which cheer but 
not inebriate” circulate in its boxes and arbours; the mechanic 
and his wife and family join in the dance on the grass-plot, or 
swell the chorus in the music-room ; the enjoyments that may be 
partaken of without excess must be shared, as well as the benefits 
that wait on temperance be felt, before the triumph of temperance 
is achieved. But, in the eyes of Magistrates, music and dancing 
are an abomination, when the working-man is concerned. News- 
papers and periodicals have beaten cards almost out of the field; 
and music and dancing would be more than a match for dram- 
drinking. The ery of ‘ Baked taties, all hot!” which offended the 
ears of some silly persons in Surry, may ere long be varied by 
“Tea and coffee, all hot!” Many a penny that would have other- 
wise gone for gin has been spent ona hot potato. Why should 
not London have its peripatetic venders of coffee, tea, or lemonade, 
as well as Paris its “limonadiers?” A small cup of pure and 
strong coffee or tea, hot and clear, in cold weather, or a glass of 
lemonade in warm, would be found hardly less stimulating, while 
far more refreshing, than a glass of fiery spirit or of drugged 
beer; and might be purveyed as cheap. We throw out the hint 
to some of the numerous little capitalists who cannot pay shop- 
rent. 





** At the Wilts County Sessions, James White was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years, for stealing six wood fagots, value sixpence each (his 
second offence) ; and John Hawkins, his accomplice, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. The former pleaded poverty, and that he had a wife 
and six children at home without fire.” 

An insolvent tradesman deliberately cheats a poor young fe- 
male relative of all her property, leaving her destitute and penni- 
less; and the utmost punishment that the law allows to be in- 
flicted is two years’ imprisonment, because the law chooses to con- 
sider it only a debt fraudulently contracted. A wretched peasant, 
who steals a few fagots to make a fire for his starving family, is 
transported for seven years, because the law calls it larceny. 

The sentence is, however excessive, according to law. The wife 
and six children of the convict becoming chargeable to the parish, 
and the expense of his transportation to the country, are doubtless 
considered great evils; but the pernicious effect of such a dispro- 
portionate punishment upon the peasantry, which is a far greater 
evil, is disregarded. The natural consequence of severe punish- 
ments for trifling offences, is that offenders, who calculate conse- 
quences, commit greater; knowing that the punishment will be no 
more, and trusting to the chances of detection, the pilferer becomes 
a robber, and the highway robber becomes a murderer; and thus 
the law‘ offers'a premium upon the amount of crime. 

Robbery’ is punished that property may be prote:ted. The 
amount ofthe property stolen, a all the circumstances under 


~ 





which it was taken, therefore, should regulate the punishment ; 
rather than the mode in which the robbery was effected. For this 
is only one of the circumstances, and not the most essential,—ex- 
cept where violence is used ; in which case the offence is twofold, 
being one against the person as well as against property. 


‘¢ The number of prisoners in the House of Correction at Wakefield is now about 
150 less than usual, and this is accounted for by the restrictions that have been 
lately imposed. The diet has been lowered, the use of tobacco abolished, and 
the prisoners are not allowed to speak to one another from the time of going into 
prison to coming out: if one is heard to speak to another, by night or by day, he 
1s placed in solitary confinement for twenty-four hours; and this regulation is 
found to be productive of very beneficial results. Some who have lately been 
liberated have declared that if they go there again, it shall be for something that 
will either hang or transport them, for they will never be doomed to silence.” — 
Tyne Mercury. 

We have very little doubt of the efficacy of these measures : 
were they generally adopted, prisons would not be the schools of 
vice which they now are. Where all are silent, there cannot be 
much evil communication; since we are told that “ it is what 
cometh out of the mouth that defileth a man.” As regards female 
delinquents, the regulation has certainly a somewhat harsh ap- 
pearance, 


It is very surprising, that Joun Bop tx, the son of the old man 
who was poisoned at Plumstead, and who accused his own son of 
having committed the murder, has been allowed to remain at 
large, after a charge so directly and publicly made against him by 
the son upon his trial. We noticed at the time the suspicious cir- 
cumstances that pointed at him. But “what is every body's bu- 
siness is nobody's business.” People naturally shun the trouble 
and expense of a prosecution, whether they be relatives, executors, 
or parish-oflicers, in a case where the evidence of guilt is slight and 
difficult of access, though the presumption may be strong. When 
shall we have a public prosecutor, as they have in Scotland ; whose 
duty it is to bring offenders to justice, and who is answerable for 
the neglect of his duty? Here is a man suffered to go at large, 
who, if the allegation made against him on the trial be true, is a 
criminal, the atrocity of whose guilt is rarely to be paralleled. If 
the allegation be false, it is equally due to public justice and 
morals that it should be investigated and set at rest. At any rate, 
either Bone is, or some of the other witnesses are, open to an in- 
dictment for perjury. 





The Inverness Town-Council have resolved to dispense with the further scr- 
vices of the executioner; whose extraordinary emoluments are thus described 
by the Znverness Courier. ** Donald Ross was appointed executioner in 1812, 
with a salary of 16/. per annum. As most public appointments of a rare and 
difficult nature are accompanied with fees and perquisites, independent of salary, 
Donald had various bites and nibbles at the public purse. First, he was pro- 
vided with a house, bed, and bedding. Second, he was allowed thirty-six peats 
weekly from the tacks-man of the petty customs. Third, he had a bushel of 
coals out of every cargo of English coals imported into the town. Fourth, he 
was allowed a piece of coal, as large as he could carry, out of every cargo of 
Scotch coals. Fifth, he hada peck of oatmeal out of every hundred bolls landed 
atthe shore. Sixth, he had a fish from every creel or basket of fish brought to 
the market. Seventh, he had a penny for every sack of oatmeal sold at the 
market. Eighth, he had a peck of salt out of every cargo, Ninth, he was 
allowed every year a suit of clothes, two shirts, two pairs of stockings, a hat, 
and two pairs of shoes. Added to these fixed and regular sources of income, 
Donald levied black-mail on the lieges, in the shape of Christmas-boxes, and 
had besides a sum of 5/. at every execution at which he presided. Now all these 
items must have amounted to 50/. or 601. per annum; and, as there have been 
just three executions since Donald acceded to office, they must have cost the 
town nearly 400/. each execution! It is worthy of remark, that the last hang- 
man here experienced a very ‘untimely end.’ He had gone to Elgin on pro- 
fessional business, and was attacked on his return about Forres, by a mob of 
mischievous boys and lads, who maltreated him in so shameful a manner that 
he died on the spot. The most active of the mob were, however, very properly 
tried and transported.” 

This sinecure Jack Ketch is but a faint type of numberless 
officials who hold “ responsible situations of high publie import- 
ance,” the duties of which are certainly neither so onerous nor so 
odious, and whose salary, fees, perquisites, and other emoluments, 
are proportionately far dearer to the country than those of this 
functionary of the law were to the good people of Inverness. Yet 
if they were to be dismissed, we should have long speeches about 
their vested interests, which a good round pension would hardly 
suffice to silence. But Donatp Ross may go hang himself for 
lack of criminals. 


** Tue Perit or Mr. Sapten.—One evening at the commencement of the 
present week, a coach was on its way from Huddersfield to Leeds, and among 
the inside passengers were Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., and aclergyman. One 
of the wheels the coach, in the darkness, went over a very large stone; and the 
vehicle, in righting itself, gave a terrible lurch on one side. At this moment, a 
passenger thought that some one was precipitated from the roof of the coach ; 
and she stated her apprehension to the would-be M.P. and his reverend Gompa- 
nion. They, however, were too deeply engaged in conversation to lend the 
slightest attention to the representation. Onward the party travelled a couple 
of miles, when the coach drew up at an inn where the horses usually rested. 
What was the astonisment of the hostler, when coming with his lantern, to find 
that there was no coachman upon the box! The fact was, that he had been 
thrown from his seat by the jerk we have just described: some sailors, who were 
outside passengers, immediately rendered him all the assistance in their power ; 
and when the messengers from the inn arrived, they found him slowly recover- 
ing from the effects of his full. The horses had proceeded at their usual pace, 
and had stopped at their accustomed halting-place.”—Leeds Times. 

Here is a coach nearly upset, the coachman thrown off his box, 
a party of sailors climbing down from the coach to his assistance, 
and the horses all the while proceeding at their usual pace with- 
out any one to guide them; and two inside passengers, a divine 
and a philanthopist, are so deeply engaged in an argument that 
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they take no heed of the matter, though their attention is invited 
to the probability of some accident having happened: and this is 
facetiously termed “The Peril of Mr. Sadler.” To us it seems to 
have been the Peril of the Coachman. What it is to be an ex- 
M.P. and philanthropist! How would the paragraph have read 
had it been headed “ Heroic Conduct of Mr. Sadler,” and have 
proceeded thus, after the words “reverend companion ”?— 
“ Though deeply engaged in conversation, and just arrived at a most 
critical point in the argument, Mr. Sapier, who is an expert 
gymnast, with equal promptitude and courage, got out of the 
coach-window on to the box, and grasping the reins, arrested the 
progress of the horses, which were galloping at the top of their 
speed; and, giving the reins to his reverend fellow-traveller, ran 
back to the spot where the coachman was lying, and having pro- 
cured medical assistance, left him in the care of the surgeon, and 
drove into the town in gallant style, amidst the cheers of the pas- 
sengers and the assembled crowd.” 


*¢ Captain Scobell, Captain Strachey, and a son of Colonel Horner, are all 
mentioned as likely to oppose Mr. Miles, the Tory candidate for East Somerset 
shire.”— Daily Papers. 

We hope that the Somersetshire electors will have the sense to 
choose a man of business as their Representative, whatever may 
be the complexion of his party politics. Surely the House is 
overstocked already with dragoons; and yet two or three more are 
ready to impose themselves on the people “ as discreet and proper 
persons” to represent them in Parliament! Military men are, 
generally speaking, the very worst Members jin the House,—un- 
fitted by professional habits and education, by their readiness to 
take offence, and lamentable ignorance of the mode in which pub- 


lic business ought to be conducted. 
an 


*¢ The Members for Bath have for years given an annual subscription of 51. to 
At the annual meeting of 
the Society, it was stated that, in answer to an application to Mr. Roebuck, the 
new Moaakee, stating the practice, and requesting he would afford his aid to the 


| funds, the honourable gentleman, by letter, unequivocally declared his inability 


to contribute pecuniary assistance to that or any other local institution.”— 
Morning Paper. 

When a seat in Parliament was supposed as a matter of course 
to be turned into a source of private emolument to the Member, 
then it was all very proper—an understood part of the bargain in- 
deed—that he should subscribe to the schools, hospitals, &c. of the 
town or county which he represented. But this should not be 
looked for from a really efficient and independent Representative. 
He should be returned free of expense in every respect, and not be 
subjected to an annual tax in the shape of “ voluntary subscrip- 
The thing should be reformed altogether. 





‘¢ The Ministerial journals have forgotten to designate the species of the three 
birds which Citizen Royalty has just presented to the Cabinet of Natural His 
tory. We will lay any wager that they are not birds that could be served up at 
table, or turned to profit in the poultry-market.”— Le Charivari. 

This reminds us of the couplet which Perer Pinpar had the 
impudence to put into the mouth of her Majesty Queen CHar- 
LOTTE, of stingy memory— 

** Bring neither parrots nor macaws, 
Bring nothing that can wag its jaws.” 











Serrents THE Prey or Hepcenocs.—Professor Buckland, of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, ‘ accidentally came to the knowledge of certain circumstances 
which led him to suspect that hedgehogs preyed, occasionally at least, on snakes. 
In order to be satisfied of the truth of his conjecture, he placed the common- 
ringed snake (culubar natrix) and a hedgehog in a box together. The latter 
had been bred in an undomesticated state a sume time in the Botanical Garden 
at Oxford, where there was no probability of its having been able to see snakes. 
At first the hedgehog, being rolled up, did not see the snake; when the Pro- 
fessor laid the former on the body of the latter, and in such a way as that the 
snake was in contact with that part of the ball where the head and tail met. As 
soon as the snuke began to move, the hedgehog started, and opening himself up, 
gave the snake a vigorous bite, and instantly resumed his rolled state. It 
speedily repeated the bite, and followed it up at the same interval as before with 
a third bite, by which the back of the snake was broken. The hedgehog, then 
standing by the snake’s side, took up and passed through its jaws the whole 

y of the snake, cracking the bones audibly at every inch. This preparatory 
process being completed, the hedgehog commenced eating the serpent, beginning 
at the tip of the tail, and proceeding without interruption, though slowly, con- 
sumed it, just as one eats a radish, until about half the victim disappeared. 
The heligchog could not go further, from mere repletion ; but it finished the 
rest of the serpent on the following evening.” — Notes to Henderson’s Cuvier. 





The profits of the late Norwich Musical Festival were nearly 450/. 
clear; which has been divided between four charities, the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital getting the greater part. 

A very simple and ingenious process has lately been made the subject 
of a patent: its object is to generate and disperse heat by passing a 
current of cold air over a ring of flame. The apparatus was tried for 
the first time in Wigan church, and was completely successful ; the tem- 
perature within the church, which is a very large old structure, being 
raised nineteen degrees above the external air, at the small cost of 
2s. 10d. ; the quantity of gas consumed being only three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet.— Liverpool Journal. 

By a recent return prepared for Parliament, it appears that the pub- 
lications of the Record Board, forming nearly eighty volumes in large 
folio, have been presented to nearly two hundred libraries in England 
and Wales, including the subscription-libraries in most of our large 
towns, and about twenty of the principal Continental libraries. Copies 
have also occasionally been given to eminent literary men, as Dr. Lin- 
gard, Dr. Southey, &c. The total value of the works so distributed, 
taken at the fooksellers’ prices, is not far short of 40,0000. 
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TAIT'S MAGAZINE—CHEAP LITERATURE. 


THE most important literary event of the New Year, so far as it hag 
yet proceeded, is the announcement that the price of Tuit's Maga- 
zine, instead of half-a-crown, will “ henceforth be one shilling.” In 
the notice advertising the fact, and in a more elaborate article on 
‘** Cheap and Dear Periodicals,” the statistics, and perhaps the ra- 
tionale of the subject, are investigated by the vigorous Scotchman. 
The Age, says Tait, is determined on cheapness; and, except in the 
higher order of periodical literature, the determination is complied 
with. “ Waverley Novels, Cabinet Cyclopeedias, Edinburgh Libra- 
ries, and some scores more of similar works, published in monthly 
parts at cheap prices,” have superseded the old-fashioned expensive 
quarto and octavo. Inthe more popular class of periodical litera- 
ture, Penny Magazines and Chambers’s Journals have sprung up, 
and been eminently successful, from their unprecedented lowness 
of price. What then, says Tait, is to hinder the success ofa monthly 
publication conducted on the same principles? Few, very few, will 
pay for high-priced periodicals: if they read them at all, they read 
them from the cireulating library; and even among this class of 
readers, the purchase of the cheaper works is fast superseding the 
loan of the dearer. The difference between the two is out of all pro- 
portion (as he shows by a series of tables); even the circulation of 
the oldest is falling; no exertion on the part of the newest and 
most popular can make them rise, if it can keep them stationary. 
The expenses, he goes on to argue, of editors and contributors, of 
setting types and preparing for press, are just the same, whether 
the number printed be one hundred or one million ; the cost of paper, 
printing at press, and sewing, stitching, or binding, is materially 
cheaper when many copies have to be produced instead of few. 
** What then remains ?—Ourselves shall still remain.” In future, 
a Magazine conducted without fear and without favour, advocat- 
ing the cause of the People, and containing articles equal if not 
superior to the very best of its rivals (if we except a few of the 
capital ones of B/ackwood, and such as the editor of the Metropo- 
litan himself furnishes), will in future be from 250* to 150 per 
cent. cheaper than those rivals ;—prodigious! what a discount! 
“The price of Tazt’s Magazine,” we again repeat the wonder, 
“will henceforth be one shilling.” Heartily, very heartily, we 
wish him success. 

But our hopes and wishes surpass ourexpectations. To discuss 
the subject in its whole extent, would take us over a vast field: 
at present we shall tax the patience of the reader only for fifteen 
minutes, whilst we endeavour to explain the rationale of cheap- 
ness ; to note where, in its vulgar sense, it can be applied to lite- 
rature, and where not; and finally, to hazard some conjectures on 
its effects upon the literature and character of the age. 

In the first place, what is cheapness? The gaping multitude 
reply by their actions,—that where much (to appearance) is given 
in return for Zittle. A gentleman, dissatisfied at the low rate 
of interest afforded by the Funds, is tempted by an enticing ad- 
vertisement to invest his capital in a “ non-speculative company,” 
or ‘a well-secured house property,” which is to yield some un- 
conscionable rate of interest; and who but he? Sy1iua was sur- 
named the Fortunate: Ae is both fortunate and prudent: his 
friends are doomed to listen to self-panegyrics on his wisdom and 
his luck, at which the ignorant stare, and the experienced smile, 
but forbear to contradict him, knowing that time will do it with a 
vengeance. Of a bubble company it is needless to speak ; but 
let us see the upshot of a lucky speculation in cheap houses. 
Quarter-day comes round: the plodder has his divivends in his 
pocket: “ the “ fortunate and prudent” calls upon his tenants, 
and finds them not at home ; he calls again, and again, and again, 
with a similar result: indignant, he determines upon a seizure : 
his myrmidons arrive when the birds have flown; he has the 
broker's charges to pay, and, if he proceeds, the lawyer's bill. Or 
some “ black sheep” pulls down the fixtures, dilapidates the 
house, locks the street-door, puts the key in his pocket, and, in 
professional parlance, “ gives the landlord a benefit ;” finally, the 
lover of excessive cheapness fiuds that he has not only lost his in- 
terest, but his principal too. 

Even where no “ bargain” is aimed at, it will in the long run 
be found that the different rates of interest are more nominal than 
real; that when the loss of rent or interest, the various charges 
of various agents, the trouble and expenses from which no pro- 
perty is altogether freed, and the costs of transfer, are taken into 
account, there is equality in investments if in nothing else. A 
similar observation holds good with regard to manufactures: in 
many things the present cheapness is more seeming than real. 
Silks, say the ladies, are not made as they used to be; shirts have 
degenerated, like the men; the quality, in short, has deteriorated 
in some proportion to the fall in price, excepting where machinery 
has diminished the expense of making the article. And this 
brings us to the two main points of the question,—what is cheap- 





* The price of the New Month/y is 3s, 64.; of most of the others, 2s. 6a 
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ness, applied to literature ? how can the cost of production be di- 
ninished ? a 

: The first is soon answered. That only is cheap which is excel- 
lent of its kind, whatever may be the nominal price paid for it. 
All Pickgrina's splendid reprints of standard authors are very 
cheap. The editions of the Waverley Novels, of Byron's works, 
and many other republications, are cheap. The Penny Magazine 
is cheap of its kind; for though the style seldom rises above com- 
monplace, and the tone is not vigorous, the Magazine supplies 
a vast quantity of popular information, in the shape most desi- 
derated, namely facts; and its wood-cuts are admirable. The 
Penny Cyclopedia, though nominally dearer, is really cheaper: 
the literary execution is better, the information greater, more va- 
rious, and more condensed. Chambers’s Journal, we opine, is the 
cheapest popular publication of the day: it has few cuts, or none ; 
but the quantity of matter given is great; the selections are en- 
tertaining, and made with judgment ; the original articles are the 
result of shrewd and close observation of homely life, expressed in 
a style plain and popular. Of the other serial works which Tazt 
alleges as examples, the Cabinet Library is a painstaking and re- 
spectable publication. The cheapness of Lardner's Cyclopedia is 
avariable matter: the Preliminary Discourse of HerscHe., and 
one or two other treatises, would indeed be cheap if far dearer: 
but we apprehend that any definite or indefinite number of scores 
of historical compilations, in pretty-shaped duodecimos, would be 
very dear when put in competition with a quarto of GiBBON or an 
octavo of HaALLam, whatever might be the respective rates of cost. 

But as a work may be dear though nominally cheap, it by no 
means follows that because its price is high its quality is excel- 
lent. Here, we imagine, Tazt’s logic fails. Several of the peri- 
odicals he enumerates would be dear at any price. They are 
drooping from want of innate vigour, not from want of external 
support; and they will shortly die, for they fulfil not the conditions 
of their living. They address themselves to no one; they repre- 
sent no one; they teach nothing; they touch nobody; they are 
neither of this nor of any other time ; but hang between heaven 
and earth, belonging to neither, rejected of both. 

We proceed to the next point. It is obvious, that for a literary 
publication to be produced for any length of time, the cost of its 
production must be paid. No matter how extensive its circulation 


may be; its price must be somewhat more than the cost of paper, | 


press-work,* stitching, and distribution by venders, or the editing 
and composing * will be an absolute loss, though the circulation 
were millions instead of hundreds. If the price be the minutest 
fraction less thau those indispensable charges, enlarging circula- 
tion merely enlarges loss. But if a gain as minute as fancy can 
conceive attends upon a single number, then a very extensive sale 
may remunerate the speculator; though, as we have heard, in the 
case of the Penny Cyclopedia 80,000 copies are necessary to clear 
the actual expenses. But it behoves the speculator in these mat- 
ters very carefully to consider the nature of the work in which he is 
embarking. Mere cheapness is far from being the only item. 
There are cases where the most extraordinary reductions in price 
would not permanently increase the sale a hundred, perhaps not 
one. Of this class are works that address themselves to peculiar 
faculties or particular pursuits. A publication which addresses 
itself merely to reasoners, and whose perusal requires sustained 
and continuous powers of thought; a work that aims at conveying 
scientific or professional information ; a periodical which should 
endeavour to minister to the higher intellectual faculties—to the 
nice perception of beauties and defects in morals, in manners, in 
literature—to the refined and delicate taste in arts and amusements 
—coupled with comprehensive views in science and politics, and 
have even a philosophy in its news; all these are from their very 
nature limited in their circulation. Such things are “caviare to 
the general.” To place them before the multitude, is like giving 
burgundy to dram-drinkers: they may affect toadmire the flavour, 
but they will not spend their money on the draught. The selling 
price of all the works in the various classes we have enumerated, 
must always be nominally dear, because their circulation must al- 
ways be limited. Those who require them must pay the necessary 
cost of their production, whatever it may be, or they will no longer 
be produced. With works addressing the whole body of the peo- 
ple, and looking to twenty-four millions of patrons, any gain above 
the cost of the individual number may eventually suflice. In such 
a work, however, the conditions of its existence must be rigidly 
fulfilled: it must be cheap, it must be unique, it must be popular, 
it must be taking, it must be somewhat commonplace, — i 
Yet even with all these qualities combined, there is a limit to 
cheap publications, justas there is a limit to population or a boun- 
dary to the globe. Tazé talks of the “novelty” of cheap literature. 
In the religious world cheapness has been of ‘some standing. 
Serious tracts have long been circulated for the cost of the paper 
and print; and the market (or we are much misinformed) has been 
for years fully stocked; so that a new publication has little chance. 
This event, if it have not happened already, will inevitably happen 
in the more extended market of general literature. It would seem 
that there is not room for two popular Penny Magazines (for the 
Saturday Magazine has a pecutiar aim, and enjoys the patronage 
of a very powerful and respectable Society); and should our 
straightforward friend sueceed—as we wish he may—and induce 
rivals to enter the field, it may be found that as “there has been 
but one Cesar,” there can be but one Tait. We can fancy, indeed, 


* Multiplication of copies by successive impressions. 
+ Setting he types, preparatory to impression. 





at some future period so increased a taste for reading, that the mar- 
ket mayjbe greatly enlarged; but competition will be enlarged 
likewise, till even time itself shall be wanting to peruse the new 
cheap publications, setting aside reprints. Suppose an increase 
in the powers of production, which, together with good wages, 
should give greater leisure to the operatives, yet there is still-a 
limit which cannot be passed. 

A question has been mooted as to the effects of the present cheap 
publications upon letters, and many have deeply bewailed their in- 
jurious tendency. We are optimists in all matters which are 
fairly left to themselves ; and our faith enables us to rely upona 
successful termination, though our reason does not perceive the 
means. But, speaking humanly, there appears little cause to 
dread the direct effects of cheapness. The very highest efforts 
of human genius have been produced from some higher motives 
than mere mercenary considerations. The Paradise Lost and the 
Principia were not dependent upon the size and price of books. 
In pursuits uniting the speculative with the practical, the spread 
of general knowledge and increased competition seem purely bene- 
ficial—as in mechanics, surgery, chemistry. In one branch of 
letters, where genius must be united with drudgery,—as histo- 
rical composition,—we suspect (for we have scarcely data to say we 
believe) that the present number of compilers, ex rapto viventes, 
is mischievous ; for no man likes to have his bread snatched out of 
his mouth, or to see his offspring emboweled before his face. To 
second-rate men—to the compilers of expensive treatises on science, 
or the fabricators of articles for costly Encyclopadias—the preseat 
system is doubtless injurious: but the sun would continue to rise 
though they should go down for ever. 

But though there seems little direct danger from an increase of 
cheap popular publications,—nay, though ever since the «ra when 
printing was invented and peers were taught to write, learning 
has continually been popularized and diffused,—yet their indirect 
effects upon literature, or more properly, that division of literature 
comprehended under the head of Belles Lettres, by their action 
upon the general mind, seems (according to our present lights) 
far from beneficial. The greatest minds bear much of the impress 
of their age. The genius of SpeNsxER was spoiled by the allego- 
rical style of his period. SHaxsPEARE could not escape the coarse- 
ness and the puns which were applauded in his day, whilst he took 
advantage of the toleration for irregularities and negligence of 
composition. Evena more independent and asublimer mind could 
not altogether come forth unscathed: not to speak of inverted con- 
struction and of foreign idioms, the pedantry fashionable in Mi.- 
TON’s youth survives in his noblest work : 

“In quibbles angels and archangels join, 
And God the Father turns a school divine.” 

The impress of our own time, we suspect, will be something more 
injurious ; and the tendency of the evil is to increase. At present, 
it is a general complaint that time is wanting to read all that is 
worth reading; and even the best productions must be read 
hastily, or not at all. With increase of number must come increase 
of hurry; and the writer, of whatever powers, will adapt himself 
to the reader's taste. Genius will throw off its productions—like 
an exhibition-painting or a field-day speech—for immediate eftect. 
Who will spend almost a lifetime in observing the occurrences of 
life, so as to distinguish between an event and an accident—when 
a melodramatic incident will produce a greater sensation than the 
most studied simplicity of design ? Who will pass days and nights 
in verifying his opinions by considering them in all their bearings 
—when he will be abused by all parties for his lukewarmness, and 
scarcely any body will take the trouble of reconsidering their 
judgments? Who will submit to the labour of polishing and re- 
polishing sentences, of weighing the exact meaning of words, and 
tracing their minutest differences? Who will submit to the “ des 

picable drudgery and pedantry” of selecting syllables for their 
“ vowel sounds,” and by successive revisals and constant labour 
give to the whole production the variety of nature with the en- 
during polish of art—when he can hardly calculate upon a patient 
perusal, much less a thorough appreciation? We imagine, no one.. 
An expert writer will, like a master in war, look first and last to 
the masses. The highest object of a plot will be to surprise the 
reader; the end and aim of an opinion, to startle him: if bya trans 
sient glance at a subject the essentials can be mastered, well; if 
not, the prominences will serve the turn: never mind that which 
is true, let.us say that which is striking; and as point, and spar- 
kle, and inflation, are more attractive and more easily attained 
than the refined simplicity of cultivated nature, let us be as pointed 
and sparkling and inflated as we can. 





THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


Everysopy who has heard of Ireland, through Irishmen, is aware 
that there are several antiquities in the “‘ gem of the sea,” whose 
objects, origin, and age, are concealed in the depths of time. Had 
they been constructed since the English conquest, some account 
of the circumstance, or at least some collateral evidence, would 
have been preserved; for many ages prior to that event, the 
country was apparently far too barbarous to have produced them ; 
hence the conclusion to which the genuine Milesian comes, that 
the Green Isle, at some indefinitely distant period, was preemi- 
nent, as Mr. O'Brien phrases it, “in all the great essentials of 
life—in all its solid refinements and elegant utilities,” whilst 
Britain, and even Europe, not excluding Greece, was sunk in the 
darkness of barbarism. 
\ 
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Or these antiquities, the Round Towers are amcngst the most 
puzzling ; or at least no feasible explanation of their, origin and 
use has yet been given. In the hope of throwing some light upon 
the subject, the Royal Irish Academy “ proposed a premium of a 
gold medal and fifty pounds to the author of an approved essay 
upon the subject.” - This advertisement was unknown to Mr. 
O'Brien. A full twelvemonth was allowed for the composition ; 
but at the gas period, though one of the treatises may have 
been better than the rest, some rather essential matters, it would 
appear, were altogether omitted,—namely, the’ “origin and uses 
and the architectural peculiarities of those ancient buildings.” A 
fresh advertisement was issued, in which three months were allowed 
to the authors to amend their essays, Whilst fresh candidates were 
permitted tocompete if they chose. Mr. O'BrrEN—though officially 
informed that the Academy “ had made up their minds upon the 
theory,” daunted at the shortness of the time allowed, and sus- 
pecting “that there was some management in the business "— 
** plunged into the discussion without further delay ; and day and 
night, in sorrow and in difficulties, he laboured until he finished 
his essay by the appointed day.” Something more than “ manage- 
ment,” according to Mr. O’Brien, then took place on the part of 
the Academy. At last, after upwards of six months had been 
consumed in deliberation, the highest premium was awarded to 
an employé of the Academy and a member of the Council,— 
whilst Mr, O'Brien was fobbed off with a vote of twenty pounds. 
By which ‘ manoeuvre,” he was not only deprived of the gold 
medal and thirty pounds, butalso of an additional hundred pounds, 
given by Lord Cloncurry to the successful candidate. We should 
observe, that Mr. O'Brien assumes that his own essay was the 
best. 

The author's persecutions did not, however, end here. The 
Council had engaged to publish the successful essay ; but they re- 
fused to publish Mr. O'Brien's simultaneously with the gold 
medal man’s. Hereupon followed a long eorrespondence, num- 
bered as in the case of an affair of honour; and at last, in spite of 
Mr. O'Brien’s “adjuration of the Council (in a spirit of solemn 
self-composure), in the name of that God before whom they and I 
shall one day appear,” they refused to publish his essay with ad- 
ditions, at al/, Nay, “in violation of all honour,” they retained 
his manuscript, in the hope of preventing the publication. But 
they mistook their man. He set to work again; produced a better 
treatise ; and has enlightened the world by a di:quisition which 
the Council of the Royal Irish Academy hoped to have hidden in 
an obscurity as impenetrable as the origin of the Round Towers 
was until their persecuted candidate took them in hand. 

To follow Mr. O'BrreEnN step by step through his volume, would 
be difficult, on account of his defective arrangement, and the multi- 
tude and details of his proofs, as well as his rambling style. We 
will endeayour to give some notion of his theory. According to 
him, the celebrated religion of Bud had its origin in Persia, long 

before the age of Zoroaster. From Persia it was carried to India, 
and there corrupted by the Brahmins. The creed, in its pure 
and primary state, was a species of Deism: the object wor 
shipped was the principle of fecundity—the Venus, or, if you 
.please, the productive power, of Lucrerrus. The visible deities 
were the Sunand Moon; the former representing the male, the 
latter the female. The temples erected to the honour of the Sun took 
the shape of the classical—or the Egyptian phallus—the chief 
type and symbol of the power worshipped. In Mr. O'Brien's 
view, the Fall of Man is allegorical. ‘* When Adam delved and 
Eve span,” there might be no gentleman, but there might be 
plenty of people. The introduction of Evil arose not from the 
temptations of Satan, but from the soft delusions of Love. A 
similar view is taken of the Flood; excepting that our author's 
interpretation of the allegory is more obscure. He quotes, in- 
deed, and comments upon, the text that ‘“ Noah was a man per- 
fect in his generations,” as well as upon several other passages ; 
but the commentary will require another O'BriEN to unfold the 
mystery. The naked reality of the Tower of Babel he admits ; 
but the confusion of tongues is to be attributed toa Round Tower, 
—which was the shape of the Babel erection. The religion of 
Bud was not confined to the regions enumerated: it was carried 
to Egypt,—whose Pyramids may be considered asa sort of Round 
Towers ; the sides of those enormous structures “ facing the four 
cardinal points,” and Mr. O'Brien not doubting but the four 
apertures at the top of the Irish Round Towers do the same. The 
faith—though corrupted and degenerated, and consisting chiefly in 
works—passed into Syria, and indeed over Asia. Butleta greater 
master than even O'BRIEN indicate the extent and nature of the 
corrupted worship. 

** Next Chemos, th’ obscene dread of Moab’s sons ; 
Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them wo. 
Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 
F’en to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide ; Just hard by hate. 
‘With these came they, who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Or Bailim and Ashtaroth, those male, 
These feminine. ...........00+ NTS 
seveeeeee, With these in troop 
Came Ashtoreth, whom the Phenicians call’d 
Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns. 
To whose brightimage nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their yows and songs ; 
Tn Sios ‘also not unsung, where stood 
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Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, thoagh large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, feil 

To idols foul. Thammiuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded. The love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw.” Paradise Lost, Book I. 

This religion—or something like it—exists at the present day 
on the Western coast of Africa. The licentious rites of the 
Hindoo superstition are to be traced to the original Budhism, or 
Sabian faith, but debased by a long lapse of ages, and by the 
wicked and corrupt practices of a’ dominant superstition, which 
strove, and but too successfully, to erase the true worship. 

But how came Budhism into Ireland?—We proceed as well as 
we are able, and guided by Mr. O'Brien's torch of light, to un- 
veil the mystery. 

As we have said already, though the original faith was in theory 
a unity, in practice two powers, or representatives of powers, were 
worshipped. In process of time, a schism took place; one party 
contending for the superior virtue (so to speak) of Badilim, the 
other of Ashtaroth, in the propagation of life. The respective 
heresies induced a war; the advocates of gallantry triumphed; 
the upholders of the Sun were driven from Persia, and proceeded 
to Ireland. How they got there—what route they travelled—is 
not necessary to the author's design. ‘I surely cannot be ex- 
pected to waste labour upon such a trifle, which sinks into nothing 
against evidences of the actual fact.” Here they erected the 
Round Towers—emblems of the Badlim or male form of the great 
power, for whose honour they had fought and gone into exile; 
and established an empire abounding in the science, the arts, the 
learning of the East; and whence it is possible that they disco- 
vered and colonized America,—for traces of Budhism, or some- 
thing like it, have been found amongst the Red Indians. 

Such is the exposition for which the Royal Irish Academy 
serupled not to vote a shabby twenty pounds. But what are the 
proofs of the theory? We can only answer, that the arguments 
are spread over nearly five hundred octavo pages; that they are 
drawn from every various branch of human learning,—the ancient 
Irish, the ancient Classics, and. the old and modern Oriental lite- 
rature, not to mention antiquities, Indian, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, and Celtic; and that they are sometimes more curious than 
delicate. For one rather irregular syllogism, however, we will 
find room. It is the derivation of the word “ Erin.” Mr. O'Brien 
has been saying (what we have heard before) that Irish is very 
like Persian. Every one knows that Zraz is the native name of 
Persia, or of a part of Persia. Upon that hint he speaks. 

Thus far have Ireland and Persia kept company together, both equally re- 
joicing in the common name of Jran. But now, when we descend to particu- 
lars, this harmony separates. Ireland being an island, surrounded on all sides 
by water—which Persia is not—it wa3 necessary it should obtain a denomina- 
tion expressive of this accident; or, at all events, when the alteration was so 
easily formed as by the change of the final an into in—an meaning land, and in 
island—the transition was so natural as at once to recommend its propriety. 

Hence it is, that though we occasionally meet with Zran, as applied to this 
country, yet do we more frequently find Zrin as its distinctive term; whereas 
the latter is never, by any chance, assigned to Persia, the former alone being its 
universal name. And this is all conformable to the closest logical argumenta- 
tion, which teaches that every species is contained in its genus, but that no 
genus is contained in its species; Zrin, therefore, which is the specific term, 
may also be called Zran the generic, while Zran, except as in our instance, 
where the extension of both is identical, could never be called Jrin: and so it 
happens that Jreland is indifferently called by the names of Zran or Irin, the 
latter alone marking its insular characteristic ; whereas Persia, not being so 
circumstanced, is mentioned only by the general form of Iran. 

To simplify this reasoning, [ must repeat that Zran signifies the Sacred 
Land, and Irin, the Sacred Island ; now every island is a land, but every 
land is not an island. Persia, therefore, which is not an island, could not be 
called Zrin ; whereas Ireland, which is, may as well be called one as the other. 

Trin, then, is the true, appropriate, characteristic, and specific denomina- 
tion belonging to this island ; and the words Ire, Ere, and Erin, applied also 
thereto, are but vicious or dialectal modifications of this grand, original, and 
ramifying root. 

The import of this appellative having spread itself over the globe before Rome 
was ever known, under that name, as a city, and when Greece was but just be- 
ginning to peep into the light, the Pelasgi—who were partly Budhists, allied 
somewhat to them in religion, and still more akin in birth and endowments— 
conveyed, in conjunction with the Phenician merchants, to the early Greek in- 
habitants ; and they, by a very easy process, commuted Jrin to Zérne, which is 
but a translation of the word jegog, signifying sacred, and yyos, an island. 

“ Opinions,” says a commentator upon the history of the Assy- 
rian Empire, “ opinions are here more numerous than facts." The 
observation may be applied to the Round Towers. But if we do 
not implicitly assent to Mr. O'Brien's conclusions, it cannot be 
denied that he has produced a volume containing an astonishing 
number of curious arguments and facts on a very curious subject. 





THE BABOO, AND OTHER TALES DESCRIPTIVE 


OF SOCIETY IN INDIA, 

Isa posthumous work. Its author was a civilian in the Company's 
service, who'left India on account of ill health, and died ‘ow his 
homeward voyage. The principal tale was composed on ship- 
board, to beguile the tedium of the passage, or to sooth the. rest- 
lessness of a dying man. Though unfinished, or rather. unrevised, 
it has been published by the author's widow, as a monument of his 
talent; and a very creditable one it is. ne 
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The two shorter tales are slight, theugh well written. Baboo 
is not only an interesting novel, but a clear and clever sketch of 
society in Caleutta. We have distinctly brought before us the 
gorgeous luxury, the florid magnificence, but, sooth to say, the 
pervading dulness, of that splendid capital of the East. We sce, 
too, the rather coarse ease, the second-rate polish, and the appetite 
for scandal, which seem to mark a colonial society ; where the heat 
of the climate and the presence of much riches render labour irk- 
some and unnecessary ; whilst the impossibility, from legal restric- 
tions, of forming enduring ties in the colony, prevents men from 
regarding it in any other point of view than a place of tem- 
porary banishment, which they will enjoy whilst they remain, and 
quit as soon as they can. The brighter points too—the hospitality, 
the high sense of honour, the liberality both in money and poli- 
ties—are not forgotten; but, as they are not perhaps so strongly 
marked in nature, they are not quite so clearly developed in the 
book. Besides this, we catch glimpses of the arcana of govern- 
ment; we see the mode in whichan artful native arrives at wealth, 
by ministering to the extravagance of Europeans, till, by weaving 
his web skilfully round a high official, he becomes in reality a 
moving power of provincial government. Mixed witli all this, 
there are occasional disquisitions on Hindoo politics, which add a 
value to the book, though they rather stop the progress of the 
narrative. 

We cannot well make extracts from the novel portion of the 
volumes, for they would scarcely be understood. We will pick 
out a few passages that will bear transplanting. Let us first take 
a specimen of the manner in which justice is sometimes adminis- 
tered by new arrivals. Yet Mr. Beauvoir had had a preliminary 
education. We suspect the autobiography of “Lucky Tom” 
would afford some richer anecdotes than the following before he 
has been six months in India. 


“Do you not think it a pity that these mysteries are not made a part of the 
education, which pretends to fit us for diplomatic and administrative service in 
this country ?” 

“IT do indeed; but as long as opinions clash upon the main points as much 
as they do now, a Professor of Oriental Territorial Economy could never be 
appointed at Hayleybury. As long as our Governors and Counsellors change 
every five years, and at every change bring with them a new creed in these 
matters, there can be no saying what may be the orthodox system fit to be taught 
to the rising generation of functionaries: but a Professorship of the Laws we 
administer and of the technical language used in our courts, ought long ago to 
have been established. At present, the Writer, as he is received from England, is 
about as learned in Indian history as the Register, who arrives from Calcutta to 
take his place on the bench of civil justice, and try petty criminals for the first 
time, is in the laws he has to administer. Of this I can tell you an agreeable 
anecdote, of which I was the hero. I was appointed Register of one of the 
Behar Zilla courts ; and as I had been for some months in a Calcutta office, I went 
boldly to Kucherree without any more previous knowledge of what I had to do 
there than that I should have to try some rascal for some petty crime. I took 
my seat bravely on the bench, in face of a wretched culprit, whose body was 
bent into the most abject form of supplication. The Serishtadar commenced 
business by informing me that this wretch was a Goreyt. ‘ Goreyt,’ thinks I to 
myself, ‘ what the deuce can that be?’ Till at last remembering that gaee and 
gooroo meant a cow in Hindee, I settled it to my own satisfaction that he must 
be a cowherd, sent up probably for stealing. With this impression, I listened 
while a Monshee commenced reading. I fancied myself a good Persian scholar ; 
and yet, when the man with professional rapidity and with a very loud voice, 
began, I felt myself turn pale. In short, I was sensible to my own mortifica- 
tion in every possible way, but had not the courage to show it. I dared not own 
in open court that I knew nothing whatever of the'case I was trying. But as I 
had made up my mind that the prisoner was a cowherd, and had stolen cattle, 
I supposed all properly proved, and pretending to ruminate upon the judgment, 
gravely asked the Serishtadar what the magistrate generally awarded on these 
Occasions. ‘ Five or six rattans,’ was the answer. Ah! said I, wishing to 
Fan a little more strict, let this fellow have ten; and as I gave the order, I 
thought it was a very lenient punishment for cattle-stealing. As soon as this 
was done, I immediately left the bench, and ran to ask the Judge the meaning 
of all that passed ;—when, to my utter dismay, I found that I had been flogging 


a ot watchman, which is the English for Goreyt, for not having caught a 
thief.” 


Here we have a bit of philosophy. 

His plans being thus laid, Captain Forester prepared himself to assume the 
character of a gay and unconcerned Lothario ; to suppress the thousand griefs 
and anxieties that weighed upon his breast; to exchange courtesy, as with a 
stranger, with his forsaken betrothed ; and to meet, perhaps even to smile upon 
and to hold converse with, the hated villain he knew to bea forger, whose deeds 
would involve thousands in ruin, and who was besides suspected on good grounds 
to have stolen the object of his early affections, and the child the offspring of her 
love. Who that lives in the world has not to Jearn to be a hypocrite? 

Divines and moralists may preach and reason as they will; but surely this 
—_ should be installed amongst the cardinal virtues, rather than decried and 

nounced: for what is the restraint with which they bid us tocurb our passions 
and feelings, if unaccompanied by the command of feature and deportment, 
that shall prevent the suspicion that such feelings are entertained! Little, 
truly, would be the intercourse of society, if every man saw in his neighbour's 
face, all the ill-will that rankled at his heart. 


The last extract we can afford room for, is a graphic sketch of 
the race-ground of Calcutta, with the commencement of the races. 

The race-course of Calcutta presents a rather singular appearance during the 
meetings of the turf-club in December. Considering the size and the tone of 
English society in this beautiful city, there is, perhaps, no part of the world to 
which the national taste has carried this popular amusement with jess pro- 
portionate display than is to be observed in this Rome of the East. Patrons 
of the sport are not-wanting ; the highest prices are given both for Arabian 
and English horses; yet still the betting-stand is scantily attended; and 


| the equipages, which elsewhere constitute the gayest part of the show, seldom 
| collect on the race mornings in such numbers as daily pace up and down the 


evening drive. 

On the morning which finds our narrative on the plain appropriated to this 
diversion, the sun had risen through one of those thick fogs which are so common 
at that season of the year, and which are rather singular in their appearance. It 

Re river, and 
from the numerous tanks, as well as from the grassy esplanade which surrounds 
the fort, and separates it from the habitations ; for these clouds, though extremely 

ense upon the plains both within and abou: the city, are seldom seen in the 





streets, unless there is a current of air to drive in a thin mist for the collected 
fogs without. By the hour that the sun passes above the horizon, the vapour, 
which at this season is seldom disturbed by a night wind, lies so thick and close 
to the ground, that while it completely envelops every object not above eight 
feet high; trees, houses, and masts in the river, raise their heads sometimes 
into an atmosphere perfectly clear. Such was the case on this particular occa- 
sion ; and while the slanting rays of the early sun tinged the upper surfaces of 
the fog with hues of liquid gold, a considerable sitaber of fashionables, col- 
lected in the upper gallery of the race stand, contemplated a very extraordinary 
prospect around them. The mist as yet had risen no higher than the lower 
windows of the building ; and the spectators above Leing in perfectly clear air, 
the whole plain before them was wrapped in an impenetrable white shroud, like 
asnowy sea. Not an object was seen except the distant city, and the fort, 
which now appeared rising from the ocean ; and now and then the black hat of 
some valetudinarian rider passed immediately under the gallery, who, indifferent 
to the races and to the crowd, boldly dared to gallop along the well-known in- 
ner course, Which was always prepared and kept clear for such equestrians of 
the morning. The sounds of equipages, the whips of coachmen, and the voices 
of people, collecting at the point of interest, were distinctly heard ; and as the 
eye wearied itself in vain to see any thing, the fancy recalled those scenes of en- 
chantment, wherein the voices of invisible crowds mock the sense with their 
distracting tumult. Y 7 be 

As soon as the fog began to clear, the bell rang for the first race; but the 
numbers of foot passengers, principally consisting of gaping natives, rushed to 
the paling to little purpose. Nothing was to be seen; each inquired of the 
other, and each knew nothing; until at last, in about five minutes, two horses, 
hardly matched, and which had been started from a different point, were seen 
issuing out of the fog within twenty yards of the post, which they passed almost 
as soon as they were seen. This afforded little entertainment, but enormous 
wagers, nevertheless, were won and lost. 

In a quarter of an hour the whole plain was clear, and as the next horses were 
to start from the post, much amusement was anticipated. 

“* Now, Miss Wyndham,” cried Rivers, running across the course and stand- 
ing on the wheel of a yellow carriage, ‘* Now, enter Pluto! Will you not ven- 
ture a pair of gloves for the red-and- yellow ?” 

‘¢ Ts that your horse—a gray?” 

*¢ No, that’s the enemy. In good order, by Jove—but he is heavy ; he looks 
like a beer-barrel standing on a four-legged stool. Ah! now look, Miss Wynd» 
ham—look at my own Pluto; is he not a prince of Arabs?” 

A beautiful chesnut horse, gallantly mounted by a dapper little jockey in a 
red jacket with yellow sleeves, pranced into the inclosure, and attracted all 
eyes. Eager to begin the contest, for which he knew he was led forth; his 
neck curved by the continued hold on the curb, his mane and swish tail showing 
to advantage, while he curvetted and played ina checked canter, Pluto, the 
pride of his master, seemed to attract universal admiration ; and even the cons 
clave of knowing ones examined his points and paces with more than usual 
scrutiny. The symmetry was perfect ; the animal possessed the compact form, 
the small blood-head, the long clean pasterns of the Arabian breed ; but many a 
grave head, on comparing his slender appearanee with the stout bony figure of 
Nimrod, his rival, shook, when they considered that the match was for heats. 

The contrast of the two horses, as they came to the start, was not less ree 
markable. The gray walked slowly up on the inner side, but with his head 
erect and ears pricked, as if prepared for the signal. The chesnut’s rider 
leaned back va the action of holding him, and the impetuous animal was con 
tinually cantering short, and high, and turning from side to side, yet unable to 
raise his mouth from his chest, which is almost touched, through the pull on 
the bit, to which he was compelled to yield obedience. He snorted and panted 
to be off. 

They are at the post together—the signal is given—and the red-and-yellow 
jockey reversing his position, and loosening the curb, away darts the gallant 
chesnut, and gains three lengths before Nimrod has got into his speed. 

“Fifty gold mohurs he never catches him!” cried Rivers, with almost a 
shout of exultation. The challenge was not taken, for the beauty of the start 
had gained him several new admirers, and he continued leading at the same ad- 
vantage, the rider of Nimrod evidently keeping his horse for the second heat. 
In excellent time the round was completed, and Pluto proudly passed the win- 
ning-post, with the wary gray full three lengths behind him. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that the writer has been 
trained ina good school; and that if he wants some of the mo- 
dern point, he is free from the modern carelessness. But the 
whole production bears testimony to the superiority he who 
writes from the fulness of his mind possesses over him whose 
sources of inspiration are a bargain with his bookseller, There 
is indeed an impress of truth throughout the Baboo, which shows 
that theauthor was drawing from nature, not from fancy. The 
Indian characters are purely Indian, the Europeans Anglo-In- 
dians : the very story itself is colonial—the events could have oc- 
curred nowhere but in Hindostan. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue present has been a busy week with Messrs. SmitH and Exper.. 
They have ushered into the world four other productions besides 
Baboo. The Stote; A Journey to the Falls of Cavery and Neil- 
gherry Hills; Job,a Dramatic Poem; and The Lady and the 
Lady's Maid. 

Mrs. JANE K1InDERLEY STANFORD's Stoic is the supposed auto- 
biography of an Athenian philosopher, converted to Christianity 
by his daughter. The “ Memoirs of Eurysthenes ” are composed 
with elegance, and ina style of florid eloquence; touches of pretti- 
ness are frequent, with occasional gleams of natural truth ; some 
research into the manners and customs of the period has been 
turned to account ; and the whole is written in an amiable spirit. 
But there is a lack of dramutic genius. The work is the production 
of the nineteenth century, not of the first. It belongs to England, 
not to Athens. Its author is Mrs. Stanrorp, not EurystHENES 
the Stoic. 

The little book, however, is pleasant reading. Here is a speci 
men, taken at random, from the description of Athens. 

Our family ranked among the noblest as well as the wealthiest of Athens.. 
My grandfather partook of the love for a country life, which was so eminently 
characteristic of a Grecian; and my father, I believe, inherited this feeling ; 


for although his habits of life daily took him to the city, our residence was in 
the country. 

_ Nor was it surprising that it should be so; for there was nothing in Athens. 
which could tempt a man of independence and wealth to make it his home. The 
streets were strikingly irregular ; the city badly provided with waters, and the 
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houses, with a very few exceptions, mean. The spaces of ground, caused by 
the burning or pulling down of houses, which had been inhabited by those citi- 
zens accused at various periods of high treason, added very much to the defor- 
mity of the city. This spoliation, if I may so term it, was committed by order 
of Government, and it was not permitted to rebuild on the spot rendered exe- 
crable by the crime of the former possessor. The Areopagus, also, which took 
to itself the inspection of buildings, was a declared enemy to every innovation of 
the civil architecture; added to which, if a house were decorated above the 
rest, or even carried onestory higher, a crowd of jealous observers suspected that 
this a hid a pride and feelings yery inconsistent with the equality of a 
republic. 

The extreme magnificence of the temples and public edifices, rendered the ap- 
pearance of the houses even more abject and mean than they really were. The 
eye wandered from one extreme to the other ; and as there was not the slightest 
link between them, there could be no beauty, no pleasure in viewing them to- 
gether. The three hundred statues erected on the public places, and the porti- 
coes of Athens, could not hide the deformity of the streets. 





The Falls of the Cavery, a river of Mysore, are said to excel 
those of Niagara ; the climate of the Neilgherry Hills is reported 
to equal, in some particulars to surpass, that of Europe; and the 
worn and wasted invalid, amidst the Oriental luxuries which sur- 
round him pining for a chill breeze and a humble lodging in Eng- 
land, need no longer undertake a voyage of months to recover his 
health and vigour—a trip to Oatacamund or Kotagherry will do 
the business. These facts were known already. The Narrative of 
Lieutenant Jervis'’s Tour throws no new light upon the subject; 
nor has he the power of making old things appear new by his 
mode of looking at them, or of bringing scenes before us by the 
truth of his delineations. His volume is, however, a useful Guide 
to the Hills; containing some practical information as to the dis- 
tances and various routes to Neilgherry, pointing out the best 
situations to choose according to the nature of the complaint, telling 
us the precautions to be adopted to guard against the sudden change 
of climate, and giving us an amusing account of the field-sports 
of the hills. The workis illustrated by a number of lithographic 
plates, which give, we doubt not, the form of the scenes, but not 
much, we suspect, of their character. 

What is a Dramatic Poem? Is there no poetry ‘in Macheth # 
Or are we, judging by the specimens that have been offered, to 
conclude that a dramatic poem means a piece with the form, but 
without the soul of the drama ?—a production divided into acts or 
parts, the verse broken into dialogue, with stage directions at the 
side, anda tolerable number of dramatis persone, who treat us to 
sermons instead of speeches, or rather who act as channels for the 
author's thoughts on the pros and cons of a subject, for the poet 
alone speaks from “Scene I." to “ Finis." To make a dramatic 
poem complete, we should have a preface, telling us that the work 
was not intended for the stage: a piece of gratuitous information, 
for its damnation wonld be predicted @ priori—the walking gen- 
tleman would resist, if the manager softened. : 

Mr. Ricwarp Wuirren’s Job is not an exception to the rule. 
Its form is an extension of the narrative of Scripture, which is 
weakened by the expansion. The sentiments are a paraphrase of 
parts of the book of Job. The verse is elegant, and some beauti- 
ful passages might be selected; but the whole is weak and weari- 
some, from too much diffusion, and too great a multiplication of 
images. 

The execution of the Second Number of Social Evils and their 
Remedy is better than that of the First ; the story is more indif- 
ferent, with scarcely a beginning, certainly without a middle oran 
end. The Lady and the Lady's Maid is not the right name; it 
should have been “ The Ladies and their Maids ;” for the princi- 
pal part ofthe tale is employed in painting the respective manners 
ofa serious lady with a frivolous maid, and of a serious maid with 
a frivolous lady,—intermingled with some scenes in the house- 
keeper's room, where the servants: get drunk through the negli- 
gence of their master, and at a French milliner’s‘where they dance 
on Sunday. The book ends with the conversion of the gay sister 
by the grave; but Mrs. Vincent, the flighty maid, is left in her 
sins, 

How is it that the practical Statistical works of all the children 
shame those of the parent? In England, the best works of the 
kind published are altogether deficient in many things; not one is 
complete, even where completeness is practicable. On the other 
hand, all those published in the Colonies or the United States are 
full of valuable information upon the land which produces them, 
and sometimes contain better information as regards England than 
any single English publication can supply. These remarks have 
been suggested by two excellent Year-beoks,—the South African 
Almanac and Directory for 1833,and the Companion to the Ame- 
rican Almanac for 1834. The first is an indispensable work to 
all who have any connexions in the colony, as well for its more 
business-lik euses, as for the valuable financial, fiscal, and legal in- 
formation it contains. The second, besides a mass of astronomical, 
miscellaneous, and local matter, has some of the clearest and best- 
arranged tables we have seen of the British Legislature. 

Messrs. Fisuzer and Jackson have reprinted the Practical 
View of WiLu1am WILBERFORCE, in a neat and convenient size. 
The Reverend Tuomas Prick has prefixed a Memoir of the great 
philanthropist, which may be acceptable to many readers,— 


though the biography is rather an account of the public actions of 


WixBerrorce, than a portraiture of the man. 


Mr. Longe has brought out, through the ministration of Messrs. 
SaunpERs and Or ey, a third edition of his valuable Peerage, in 
which all the annual mutations amongst the Lords and their fami- 
lies, by deaths, marriages, and births, are noted. 

Besides these, we have several other publications on our table, 
standing over for fuller notice or further examination. Of the first 
class, we may enumerate Mr. WaxerizsLp's Public Expenditure 
apart from Taxation; the Thirteenth Number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Education; the Musical Keepsake for the Year 1834; 
and Mr. Joussr’s Vocal Primer. The second class cunsists chiefly 
of pamphlets. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 

NEW PRINTS. 
Tug appearance of an historical picture is of so rare occurrence, that 
we are always reluctant to say any thing discouraging to the painter, or 
disparaging of his work: but it is of no use to disguise the truth, even 
if we were disposed to do so; and therefore we must frankly state our 
opinion, that Mr. Jones’s (not the R.A.) picture of the “ Citation of 
Wickliffe” is a failure, and such a one that does not give promise of 
his succeeding in this the highest department of painting. , 
The subject of the picture is the appearance of the bold Reformer 
before the Bishop of London, by order:of the Pope, to answer to a 
charge of heresy. He was attended by his patron John of Gaunt, 
Lord Percy, and other noblemen, and followed by a train of his sup- 
porters. This gave great offence to the Bishop, and created an ill 
feeling, which was increassd by the violence of John of Gaunt; who, 
when the Bishop refused to allow Wickliffe to be seated, threatened 
“to drag him out of the church by the hair of his head.” This quarrel 
forms the principal incident in the picture, Wickliffe being only a se- 
condary person. It is neither a good nor a pleasing subject for a pic- 
ture, especially an historical one; which should portray an event the 
importance or interest of which should lend an elevated character to the 
feelings of the actors in the scene. 
The head of Wickliffe is, as it should be, the best in the picture. 
His calm, determinated, sagacious, and penetrating look, are well ex- 
pressed, and happily blended with the likeness of the portrait. Here 
our praise must end. The heads of Chaucer and Lord Cobham are 
merely copies of their portraits, slightly modified. There are some 
picturesque and fierce-looking faces among the crowd in the back- 
ground; but those of the principal personages are vague in character, 
and affected in expression. They do not look like real persons, nor do 
they seem to be inearnest. John of Gaunt appears like a stage-player. 
The partisans of Wickliffe are smug and good-looking, while his oppo- 
nents look ferocious and sinister ; reminding us of the schoolboy pictures 
of battles, where the English were all handsome, brave, aud victorious, 
and the French miserable cowards flying before them. 
The picture, in short, seems made up, like the fourth. rate soi-disant 
historical novels, in which the incidents and names of the persons form 
the only historical qualities; and an affectation of quaint phraseology 
and description of old-fashioned costumes the only antique characteris- 
tics. The painter does not evince either vigour of imagination or 
talent sufficient to produce a fine historical picture; neither is the 
feebleness of his conception assisted by skillin execution. The group- 
ing, the arrangement of light and shade, the treatment of the costumes 
and accessaries, and the drawing of the figures, are very defective, and 
unworthy of an artist. Mr. Jones is evidently incompetent to the 
task he has undertaken. We recommend him to try a humbler walk in 
art, where he may gain more credit, by his success, than he will by his 
failure in the highest. 





H. B. has very happily realized the comparison made by Lord John 
Russell (in his recent speech at Plymouth), of Bishop Phillpots’s inve- 
terate pamphleteering habits to the feline propensities displayed by the 
princess in the fairy tale, who bad been transformed into a cat. The 
Bishop, in the shape of a huge cat, with fore-paws in lawn sleeves, is 
represented preparing to spring upon Lord John Russell, whose head 
peeps out of the box in which the freedom of Plymouth was presented 
tohim. The black gown makes the crouching form of the Bishop re- 
semble that of a rat more than a cat ; but the attitude and physiognomy 
of the animal are capital; and the characteristics of the cat and the 
churchman are cleverly confounded. 

The rumour of Sir Edward Sugden becoming Law Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Brougham exercising oniy the political functions of his office, 
has afforded a subject for H. B., which he has treated simply but effec- 
tively. The look and air of Lord Brougham, as he insinuates his plan 
to his jealous enemy, are very characteristic. The likeness, too, is 
eapital ; but we certainly never saw the saturrine Sir Edward Sugden 
looking so amiable. ‘The canny face and portly form of Sir James 
Scarlett are descried listening from behind the curtain,to the political 
overture. 

H. B.'s hit at the apathy of England, in the present ominous state 
of affairs on the Continent, is one of his very best efforts. John Bull 
is seated with folded arms and crossed legs, fast asleep, upon a barrel of 
gunpowder ; the Reform Bill is peeping out of his pocket; and Russia, 
in the background, bears a torch which indicates his danger. We 
have before praised H. B.’s personation of John Bull: the spirit of 
the character is here admirably sustained. John seems thoroughly 
enjoying his snooze ; his broad moony face is relaxed, even in sleep, 
into a complacent smile of self-satisfaction; and he sits completely at 
his ease, as if nothing short of the explosion would awake him. 





Another laughable caricature has appeared, not by H. B., but in his 
style, representing a Congress of infant Sovereigns. Otho, the boy 
King of Greece, is offered a sop in the pan, by one of his greas-ian 
subjects; Donna Maria is playing with a mannikin doll, resembling 
Gount Funchal, her deceased Minister; the infant King of Brazil is 
squalling most outrageously, being threatened by the popular rod on 
the tie and anda political bolus on the other; and the baby Majesty af 
Spain, who plies her coral most assiduously, is invited to partake of 
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THINGS AND THOUGHTS, 
FOUND HERE AND THERE, 

IneLanp Tuner THovusanp Years Aco.—-When Greece and Rome were 
lowly and obscure, and immersed in the darkness of circeumambient benightment, 
our high careering name, synonymous with civilization, was wafted by the four 
winds of heaven to all the quarters of the world which that heaven irradiates. 
The commerce of the whole East pressed tumultuously toour shores; the courts 
of the polished universe (not including Greece or Rome amongst the number) 
sent us embassies of congratulation; while the indomitable orice and _ public- 
spirited zeal of the “islanders” themselves Jaunched them abroad over the 
bosom of the wide watery circumference; exploring in every region the grada- 
tions of civil institutes, as well as the master productions of Nature herself; 
civilizing life with the results of their discoveries, and garnishing their houses, 
like so many museums, with the fruits of their research, for the benefit at once 
and entertainment of their less favoured though not less ambitious brethren at 
home. — O’ Brien’s Round Towers. 

3URNS AS AN ExciseMAN.—Against the regular smuggler his looks were stern 
and his hand was heavy, while to the poor country dealer he was mild and 
lenient. The poet and a brother exciseman one day suddenly entered a widow 
woman’s shop in Dunscore, and made a seizure of smuggled tobacco. ‘ Jenny,” 
said the poet, “ Texpected this would be the upshot. Here, Lewars, take 
note of the number of rolls as I count them. Now, Jock, did ye ever hear an 
auld wife numbering her threads before check-reels were invented? Thou’s 
ane, and thou’s no ane, and thou’s ane a’ out—listen.” As he handed out the 
rolls, he went on witu his humorous enumeration, but dropping every other 
roll into Janet’s lap. Lewars took the desired note with much gravity, and 
saw as if he saw not the merciful. conduct of his companion.— Cunningham's 
Life of Burns. , 

SOMETHING QuEsTIONABLE.—Of all nations on the globe, the Irish, as a 
people, are universally admitted to possess, in a preeminent degree, those finer 
sensibilites of the human heart, which, were they but wisely controlled, would 
exalt man above the level of ordinary humanity, and make him, as it were, a 
ing of another species. —— O’ Brien’s Jtound Towers. 

History or * Tam O’SuHanrenr.”—For this noble tale we are indebted to 
something like accident. Grose, the antiquarian, was on a visit to Riddel, of 
Friars-Carse, who, like himself, had a collection 

« Of auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in takets 
A towmont gude.” 
The poet was inyited to add wings to the evening hours; and something like 
friendship was established between him and the social Englishman, which both 
imagined wquld be lasting. In conversing about the antiquities of Scotland, 
Burns begged that Grose would introduce Alloway Kirk into his projected work ; 
and, to fix the subject on his mind, related some of the wild stories of devilry 
and witcheraft with which Scotland abounds. The antiquarian listened to them 
all, and then said, “ Write a poem on it, and I'll put in the verses with an 
engraving of the ruin.” Burns set his muse to work ; he could hardly sleep for 
the spell that was upon him, and with his ‘© barmy noddle working prime,” 
walked out to his favourite path along the river-bank. ‘¢ Tam O'Shanter,” was 
the work of a single day. The name was taken from the farm of Shanter in Kyle, 
the story from tradition. Mrs. Burus relates that, observing Robert walking 
with long swinging sort of strides and apparently muttering as he went, she let 
him alone for some time; at length she took the chiklren with her and went 
forth to meet him ; ‘he seemed not to observe her, but continued his walk. ‘ On 
this,” said she, ‘ I stept aside with the bairns among the broom ; and past 
us he came, his brow flushed and his gyes shining ; he was reciting these lines— 
‘Now Tam! O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens, 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw white seventeen hunder linen! 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdies, 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies |’ 
I wish ye had but seen him! he was in such ecstacy that the tears were happing 
down his cheeks.” The poet had taken writing materials with him, and leaning 
on a turf fence which commanded a view of the river, he committed the poem to 
papery walked home, and read it in great triumph at the fire-side. It came 
complete and perfect from his fancy at the first heat. No other work in the Jan- 
guage contains such wondrous variety of genius in the same number of lines. 
His own account of his rapture in composition confirms the description of Mrs. 
Burns. _** I seized," said he to a correspondent, ‘ my gilt-headed Wangee rod 
in my left hand—an instrument indispensably necessary in the moment of in- 
spiration and rapture ; and stride, stride, quicker and quicker, out skipt I among 
the broomy banks of the Nith to muse.” Burns found his tale in several prose 
traditions. One stormy night, amid squalls of wind and blasts of hail, in short, 
on such a night as the Devil would choose to take the air in, a fa‘mer was plash- 
ing homewards from the forge with plough-irons on his shoulder. As he ap- 
proached Alloway Kirk, he was startled by a light glimmering in the haunted 
edifice; he walked up to the door, and saw a cauldron suspended over a fire, in 
which the heads and limbs of unchristened children were beginning to simmer. 
As there was neither fiend nor witch to protect it, he unhooked the cauldron, 
poured out the contents, and carried his trophy home, where it long remained 
an evidence of the truth of his story. We may observe in the poem the use made 
by Burns of this Kyle legend. Another story supplied him with two of his chief 
characters. A farmer having been detained by business in Ayr, found himself 
crossing the old bridge of Doon about the middle of the night. When he reached 
the gate of Alloway Kirk-yard, a light came streaming from a Gothic window 
in the gable, and he saw with surprise a batch of witches dancing merrily round 
their master, the Devil, who was keeping them in motion by the sound of his 
bagpipe. The farmer stopped his horse and gazed at their gambols; he saw 
several old dames of his acquaintance among them ; they were footing it in their 
smocks. Unfortunately for him, one of them wore a smock too short by a span 
or so, which so tickled the farmer that he burst out with ‘* Weel luppan, Maggie 
wi’ the short sark !” He recollected himself, turned his horse’s head, and spurred 
and switched with all his might towards the brig of Doon, well knowing that— 
“ A running stream they derena eross,”’ 
When he reached the middle of the arch, one of the hags sprang to. seize 
him ; but nothing was on her side of the stream saving the horse’s tail, which 
gave way to her grasp as if touched by lightning. In a Galloway version of 
the trauition, it is recorded that the witch, seizing ‘the horse by the tail, 
stopped it in full career in the centre of the bridge; upon which the farmer 
struck a back-handed blow with his sword, that set him free, and enabled 
him to pass the stream without further molestation. On reaching his own house, 
he found, to his horror, a woman’s hand hanging in his: horse’s tail;. and next 
morning was informed, that the handsome wife of one of his: neighbours was 
dangerously ill, and not expected to live. He went to see her—she turned 
away her face from him, and obstinately refused to say what.ailed her; upon 
which he forcibly bared her wounded; arm, and, displaying the bloody hand, 
accused her of: witchcraft and dealings with the Devil. «that she made a 
confession; and was condemned and burnt, The Galloway legend was too 
tragic for the aim of the poet ; it would have jarred with the wild humour of the 
‘cene in the Kirk, and prevented him from daplaying his wondrous powers. of 
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uniting the laughable with the serious, and the witty with the awful.— Cun- 
ningham's Life of Burns. 

Mr. Macavutay.— Why should not Tom Macaulay get a place under this 
Government without patronage? There can be no reason on earth why he 
should not. He has now ten thousand a year, and much good may it do him, 
Shall we say any thing against ten thousand a year being given to an old maga- 
zine hand, who began in Knight’s Quarterly, and campaigned thence upward 
or downward to the Zdinburgh? Not we, by our faith! We hope the precedent 
will plead; and that when other times arrive, and the King will have his own 
again, the Tories will think of us, and give us ten thousand a year in our turn, 
Considering Macanlay as a magaziner, his papers in Knight’s Quarterly were 
in general fall of talent, knowledge, reading, eloquence—every thing, in fact, 
short of genius. Some of his songs cling to our memory still; that, for instance, 
en the victory of “ Henry of Navarre.” His classical sketches were marked by 
all the graces of picturesque reading and perfect knowledge, both poetical and 
antiquarian, of the characters and costumes introduced; and his criticisms on 
the Italian poets were agreeable and in the purest taste. We forget whether it 
was in Knight's Quarterly that he published his translation of the ode of Fili- 
caja; but wherever it appeared it was a brilliant composition. Inthe Edinburgh 
Review, of the papers attributed to him,—and his style is so peculiar, that there 
cannot be any mistake in the matter,—those which we recollect best, and which, 
we think, attracted most attention, were those on Milton, Johnson, and Wal- 
pole * * * In Parliament, though the Whigs cried him up, it appears to us 
that he was adecided failure. His enunciation combines in itself almost all the 
defeets that ruin an orator ; and the matter of his speeches was neither practical 
nor poetical. He never ventured on meeting the whole of any subject. You 
might read column after column of his most elaborate orations without being 
able to extract from them a sentence which conveyed a general principle; and 
when he came to details, he showered, certainly, with liberal hand, much hise 
toric lore, bearing more or less on the question in debate, but with so many ex- 
ceptions and explanations, that it was evident he might have quoted it on the 
opposite side. It was also impossible not to believe him insincere—the impression 
which he left behind was that of a clever lad (and we feat Macaulay will never 
be very much more) employed upon a college thesis, and emptying the contents 
of his well-filled note-book in support of the affirmative or negative, according 
to the dictate of the imposer of the task. At the Leeds election he cut but a 
poor figure. It was a miserable thing to see the champion of the Black slaves, 
whose miseries, if there were any, he never could have witnessed, and for whom, 
therefore, his sympathies must have been of the weakest kind, standing forward 
to gloss over with sickening sophistry his advocacy of the body -and-soul-killing 
Factory tyranny with which he was surrounded, and by the force of which he 
was returned to Parliament. Nor are his speeches lately at Leeds any orna- 
ment either to his head or his heart. But he has obtained his place, and he de- 
parts. The Ministry, we venture to say, were glad enough to get rid of him; 
for an after-dinner orator, who ventures to talk about delicate measures of party- 
policy, is a most disagreeable appendage to any Cabinet; nor, though our Mie 
nistry does contain Lord John Russell and some other great authors, are we 
quite sure that they, or any section of politicians in the country—certainly no 
section of trading politicians—are particularly fond of associating themselves 
with any one whose chief claims upon public notice are literary. We think 
Macaulay might have made a better bargain; but that is his own business, and 
ten thousand a year is not a matter hastily to be despised. To India, there- 
fore, let him go with flowing sail, and deal among the Hindoos even as his father 
before him dealt among the oppressed and interesting tribes of Aftica.— Fraser's 
Magazine, January 1834. 

How to Writer Hisrory (AND ApventiIsE 1T).—All authors have one 
common prayer, that all the world will read that which they write and publish. 
It is, therefore, not at all extraordinary if I pray that all the people of England, 
at least, will read this history of mine ( Cobbett’s History of George the Fourth) ; 
but, extraordinary or not extraordinary, I do most earnestly so pray ; and espe- 
cially that they will read the Twelfth Nusaber of it, which is just published, and 

n which I have brought before the young men of the present day, the transac- 
tions relative to the stripping of the museums at Paris in 1815, and relative to 
the sacrificing of the life of Marshal Ney, and the part which Wellington therein 
acted ; and this has led me to speak incidentally of the foul and bloody transac- 
tion of the Bay of Naples, and of the part therein acted by Nelson and his asso - 
ciates. Ido pray that the young men of England will read this Number of this 
history at any rate; and this is the way to write history, which ought to come 
from independent pens; and to come, too, while the actors are, some of them, 
at least, alive to answer for themselves. The great uses of history are, to 
enable us to profit from experience of the past, and to implant in the minds of 
the present and of future generations, a just opinion of those who have 
acted in past events. How are either of these to be accomplished by writ- 
ing so long after the events as to make the facts so many points in 
dispute; and how is it to be done at all; of what use is it, if the writing 
proceed from the pen of a pensioner, or sinecure placeman, or miserable de- 
pendent on the great, as in the case of Hume, Robertson, Smollett, Adam 
Smith, and indeed, of almost every one who have written what they call 
histories of England? We ought to be so near to the events theme 
selves, as to be able at once to refer to the documents where we proceed 
on documents: we ought to be so near to the events as for some of the actors to 
be living, to contradict us if they can. What squabbling would there be, fifty 

ears hence, about the killing of Ney and the stripping of the museums; an 
now nicely would some fat court-knave, half choking with turtle and venison, 
and wrapped up in silks and furs furnished by the sweat of the ragged people ; 
how nicely he would dish up the affairs of Queen Caroline; and how nicely he 
would plaster over the monstrous mischiefs inflicted on this uation by the bo- 
roughmonger Parliaments! What pretty light such a fat knave would throw upon 
the nature and effects of Peel’s Bill; what advantage our children would derive 
from his record of this immense matter! If history be deferred until long after 
the times to which it refers, it must fall into mercenary hands ; it must fall into 
the hands of men who write for their bread, and fur nothing else. In short, 
there is every reason in the world for writing the history of a king’s reign, as 
soon, at least, as the reign is over.— Cobbett’s Register, January 11. 

Srave or tHE British Navy.—The Navy has been. meddled with, and @ 
minute and mechanical parsimony has serveded its Administration ; but are its 
spirit and efficiency raised beyond their former guage, which was above proof? 

ave its interior economy, its discipline, its seamanship, its unanimity, been 
cultivated and methodized, and its appointments and distinctions been just and 
judicious? Has its system of evolutions been digested and combined for a day 
of need ; or uniformity been introduced into the practice of ships?) Have the 
sciences of navigation, of gunnery, of naval architecture, and the | ey f 
steam been practically promoted and perfected to the extent pr res Has the 
obnoxious system of impressment been revised and rendered efficient? Are our 
wooden walls promptly and ably manned, while our sea-ports teem with unem- 
pee seafaring nien, and the naval force afloat is so limited? Are our ships in 
ordinary sound, and capable of being readily put in sea-going.trim? Are-we 
prepared with steamers of war and their suitable armaments? Are our dock- 
yards and arsenals providently.aud adequately stored to supply. a sudden demand ? 
or haye-we rather ministered to the wants of the exemy. to our own prejudice 
and shame? In fine, axe our tars stanch, steady, and.jovial, as. of yore: and is 
Britannia stil in-a condition to rule the woven? Luited Senvice Journal, 
January 1834. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

9th January 1834.—B. C. Bropir, Esq. V.P. in the Chair. A portrait of 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., late President of the Royal Society, painted by Thomas 
Philips, Esq., R.A. F.R.S. was presented to the Society, by Davies Gilbert, 
Esq. on the solicitation of several of its members; and a vote of thanks to him 
‘was unanimously passed for his valuable present. The thanks of the Society 
were also yoted to the Speaker of the House of Commons for his grant of a copy 
of the Parliamentary Papers printed by order of the House of Commons. 

John Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.A., of Tredesca, Cornwall, and Eastbourne, 
Sussex, and Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq., M.A., of bl eta f College, Cam- 
bridge, and of Battersea Rise, Surry, were proposed as candidates for election 
pose the Society. The Earl of Tyrconnel was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
society. 

A oer was read on the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the port of London, 
with some reflections on the theory, by the Reverend William Whewell, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES.,. 
Tuesday, Jan. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J, and C. Castle, Oxford, grocers—Clarke and Co. Woodborough, Wiltshire—Pen- 
Alebury and Wilkiuson, Heaton Norris, cotton-spinners — Heys and Son, Bullock- 
smithy, Cheshire, muslin-manufacturers — P. and R, Fleming, Glasgow — Sloan and 
Smith, Buckingham, tea-dealers — Steers and Wilkinson, Sheffield, scissor-manufac- 
turers—Gould and Hall, Manchester, merchants ; as far as regards ?. Gould—[flinton 
and Baily, Newgate Street, tavern-keepers — Cooper and Raines, Shepton Mallett, 
common-brewers—Winchurst and Pritchard, Birmingham, jewellers—Brooks and Son, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, hairdressers—Prichard and Sons, Manchester, umbrella-manufac- 
turers—W. and T’. Slade, Upper Clatford, Hampshire, paper-nakers—Joues and Wood- 
man, Cheltenham, common-brewers— Brightmore and Flack, Gainsborough, wharfingers 
—Hales and Walker, Whitley, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers—Newmarch and Co. ship- 
brokers ; as far as regards G, and J. C. Walker—Alders and Hansells, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, corn-factors ; as far as regards W. and ‘I. T. Hansell—Raby and Co. Manchester, 
silk-manufacturers—Hamilton and Bolden, Covent Garden Chambers, attornies—J. 
and J. Hutchinson, Kirkstall, Yorkshire, joiners—Jamieson and Sandeman, Ashton- 
under-Line, machine makers—Earle and Wright, Lower Thames Street, Customhouse 
agents—Kennaway and Wright, Exeter, wine-merchants—Poncia and Ronchetti, Shef- 
field, wholesale dealers in Sheffield and Birmingham goods—Bentley and Dixon, Dews- 
bury, woollen-dyers—Bond and Palmer, Armitage, Staffordshire, brick-makers—Bat- 
tye and Sykes, Huddersfield, cloth-merchants — Wilson and Co. Southwark Bridge 
Road, hatters—T. and J, Gowland, Leather-sellers’ Buildings, London Wall, chronome- 
ter-manufacturers — Holmes and Co. Wood Street, warehousemen — Treuttel and Co, 
Soho Square, booksellers—K ymer and Co. New Road, St. George’s-in-the- East, sugar- 
refiners—Durant and Co, Copthall Court, silk-brokers; as far as regards Durant. 

INSOLVENT. 
Rout epee, Joun Joseru, High Holborn, silkman, Jan. 6. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Axsop, Ricnarp, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, miller, to surrender Jan. 22, Feb, 18 : soli- 
citor, Mr, Flint, Stafford. 

Barnett, Joun, Birmingham, coach-proprietor, Jan. 23, Feb. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wimburn and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr.Gery, Daventry. 

Dinotey, James, Birmingham, haberdasher, Jan. 18, Feb. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Nor- 
ton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr. Harrison, Birmingham. 

Garnett, James, Chiswell Street, hat-manufacturer, Jan. 17, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
— Bowden and Walters, Aldermanbury : official assignee, Mr, Groom, Abchurch 

ane, 

Hamitton, Davin, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, tailor, Jan. 21, Feb. 18 : solicitor, 
Mr. Ashurst, Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; official assignee, Mr. Kitchener, Lothbury. 

Harriey, Joun senior, Bradford, gardener, Jan, 15, Feb. 18: solicitors, Mr. Emmett, 
New Inn; and Messrs. Alexander, Halifax. 

Rosenrrs, Joan, Carnarvon, merchant, Jan. 16, Feb. 18; solicitors, Mr. Weeks, Cook’s 
Court, Lincolu’s lun; and Mr. Williams, Carnarvon. 

Snea, Konerr, and Prxx, THomas, Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square, {tailors, 
Jan. 14, Feb.18: solicitor, Mr. Stafford, Buckingham Street, Strand; official assignee, 
Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Wituiams, Joun, Bath, veterinary-surgeon, Jan, 24, Feb, 18: solicitors, Mr. Harvey, 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn; and Mr. Hellings, Bath. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 30, Allen and Maitland, Watford, chemists—Jan. 30, Hurst, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, bookseller—Jan, 11, James, Everet Street, Russell Square, grocer—Jan. 30, Wat- 
son, Bucklersbury, merchant—Jan. 28, Gadd, Woolwich, linendraper—Jan. 30, Saxe, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, tailor—Jan. 28, Southall and Milnes, Lambeth, coal- 
merchants—Jan. 30, Watts, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker—Jan. 23, 
Joy, St. Paul's Church Yard, bookseller-——Jan. 30, Cook and Prince, Coleman Street, 
merchauts—Jan. 30, Horsley, Billiter Square, merchant—Jan. 28, Bennett, Horsley, 
Gloucestershire, flock-merchant—Jan. 30, Alured, Liverpool, tailor—Jan, 29, Partridge, 
Birmingham, tea-dealer—Jan, 31, Broadbent, Huddersfield, shopkeeper—Feb. 3, Grey, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant—Feb. 4, Storer, Manchester, grocer—Feb. 3, Whittle 
and Lutwyche, Liverpool, merchants—Feb, 3, Shave, Colchester, innkeeper—Feb. 4, 
Cardwell, Manchester, merchant, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 28. 

Rose, Warwick, printer—Croggon, Bartholomew Lane, auctioneer—Wells, St. Al- 
bans, carpenter, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Arxman, Hutcurnson, Edinburgh, brewer, Jan. 9, 24. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
Friday, Jan. 10. 

J. and C, Oldfield, Holywell, attornies—Mitchelson and Son, Jarrow, Durham, mil- 
lers—J. and E. Rawlins, Bedford, wine-merchants—Chattaway and Williams, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, mercers—E mmott and Hopper, Leeds, coach-makers—-Walsh and Fell, 
Preston, painters—Holt and Kewney, Grantham and Falkingham, bankers—Emery 
and Son, Lichfield, mereers—Moxon and Smith, Kingston-upon-Hull, chemists—G, 
and H. Huxham, Swansea, commission-merchants—Southgate, Grimston, and Wells, 
Fleet Street, auctioneers; as far as regards Wells—Wilson and Co, Southwark Bridge 
Road, hatters—Stedman and Murphy, Manchester, marble-masons—Wells and Drake, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, woollen-drapers—Pearce and Baker, Bristol, basket-makers— 
T. A. and N. Catlin, Saffron Walden, maltsters— Gills and Stead Southampton, auc- 
tioneers—Edye and Jefferson, Clement’s Inn, attornies-at-law—Tipton, Brothers, 
Minories, chymists—Farnsworth and Garton, Crich, Derbyshire, bleachers—H. S. and 
B. Matthewman, Swallow Street, plumbers—Harrison and Ecroyd, Liverpool, coffee- 
dealers—Hannam jun. and Newton, East Retford, solicitors—Tinson and Twigg, 
Belvedere Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, coal-merchants—Greaves and Son, Birstal, York- 
shire, gear-makers—Coath and Driscoll, Plymouth, patent-cordage-manufacturers—M. 
and S, Albrecht, Manchester, merchants—Cooper, Brawn, G. and G, Strongitharm, and 
Jenks—Morris and Sons, Carmarthen, bankers; as far as regards D. Morris, 

INSOLVENTS, 

Miuus, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, Carey Street, law-stationer, Jan. 9. 

Wansevu, James, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, dealer in musical-instruments, 
Jan. 9. BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Luoyp, Ricuarp, Liverpool, brewer. 

RANKRUPTS, 

Earnsuaw, Ratrn, Hancocks, Yorkshire, farmer, to surrender Jan, 31, Feb. 21: 
solicitors, Messrs. Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; and Mr. Odie, Clitheroe. 

GreEENHAM, Ronert, Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 25, Feb, 21: solicitors, Messrs. Black- 
stock and Bunce, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street; and Messrs. Pitt and Co, Liverpool. 

Pearson, Tuomas, and Roserts, Ronerr Gorpon, Liverpool, timber-merchants, 
Jan, 28, Feb. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe and Co, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; and Mr. Whitley, Liverpool, 

Suarp, Witt1aM, Threadneedle Street, Russia broker, Jan. 17, Feb. 21: solicitor, 
Mr. Leigh, George Street, Mansionhouse ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Lothbury. 

Wavxtinsnaw, Epwarp, Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 25, Feb, 21; solicitors, Mr, 
Towne, Broad Street Buildings ; and Mr. Minshull, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Jan, 31, Bennett, Merstham, Surry, smith—Feb. 3, Liley, Redbourn, Hertfordshire, 
innkeeper—Jan. 31, Barratt, New Bond Street, jeweller— Feb, 3, Harrison and Bristow, 
Old Brompton, Srp ee ge 18, Duckett, Bart. and Co. Pall Mall, bankers—Feb. 
3, Renny, South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle Street, merchant—Feb. 3, Pestell, Stot- 
feld, ire, miller—Jan. 31, Sykes, George Street, Mansionhouse, merchant ~ 





Jan. 31, Gapp, Seymour Mews, MaryleLone, job-master—Jan. 31, Thorpe, Usselby” 
Lincolnshire, dealer in wool—Feb, 4, Hackett, Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire 
limeburner—Feb, 3, Chapman, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, ironmonger— Dunn, Drypool, 
Yorkshire, miller—Feb. 5, Hankin, Kirkdale, near Liverpool, stone-mason—Feb. 7. 
Lomax, Hoghton Bottoms, Lancashire, calico- printer. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 31. 

Scott, Northall, Buckinghamshire, horse-dealer—Keene, Crooked Billet Yard, Kings- 
land Road, bricklayer—M. and J. Bristow, Commercial Road, Stepney, engine-makers 
—Delamain, Wells Street, Marylebone, wine-merchant—Huckel, Duke Street, West- 
minster, lodging-house keeper—Jackson, Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate Within, 
jeweller—Watkins, Homer Street, Marylebone, grocer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Satur. _ Monday. Tucsday. JWednes. 
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Thurs. Friday 





3 per Cent.Consols.....- 
Ditto for Opening 

3 per Cent. Reduced 

3¢ per Cents. of IS18. .... 
Reduced 34 per Cents..... 
New 34 per Cents. ....... 
4 per Cents. of 1826. ..... 
New 5 per Cents, 
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894 


88tex.di. 884 &8¢ 
908 904 894 
894 ¢ 89 
978 
97ex.div. 
103 


173 


88¢ 


978 
1023 
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17% 
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Bank Stock, 8 perCent..... 
India Stock, 104 for Opg. .. 
South Sea Stock, 34p. Cent. 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent. 
Ditto Ditto, 3 per Cent. 
Exchequer Bills,1¢d.p.diem. 
Tudia Bonds ,24 per Cent. . 


243¢ex.d. 
48s. pm 4 


46 
25s, pm. 
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5 26 23 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. (Last Official Quotation during the Week.) 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspended. 
Austrian 5 p.Ct. 98 Mexican (deferred) .. 5 p. Ct., 
Ditto, Ditto..........6 — | 
Mississippi.....-..00+.6 - 
Neapolitan of 1824... 5 
New York (1846) ..... 5 
Ditto (1837)... 
Ohio.... 
Ditto ...-ceeceoeseves 
Pennsylvania (1858)... 
*Peruvian ...eeeeeeees 
Portuguese .... 
Ditto, New.... 
Prussian ....eeeeeees 
Ditto of 1822. .....06. 
Russian of 1822....... 
Ditto (New) ...eeeees 
* Spanish, 1820........ ‘ 
* Ditto, 1821 and 1322.. 
* Ditto, 1823 Ie semen 
United States Bank,sh.of 100dol.) £21 


96% 
TE es 674+ 
*Bueaoos Ayres........ 21 
*Chilian 234 
*Colombian . 22+ 
*Ditto of 1824 ........ 22% 
Dentsh...... 73+ 
Dutch esecsoce & 493 
Do (Rothschild’sCers.) 24 — —_— 
“rench L05f. Oc, 
Ditto, Scrip... 
Ditto osteesee oe 
Ditto Bunk Shares . of 1200 Frs. 
*Greek of 1825....... - 5 p.Ct. 
Louisiana (Wilson’s). 5 — 
Ditto (Baring’s)...... 
Ditto (State Loan) .. 
*Mexican..... 
*Ditto 








LOU OU TOUR OU OUCT A OUD TS 


ee 





STIIARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week.) 
MINES. perShare. Paid. pDocKs. 
Anglo-Mexican,. . £100 ..£100 — |Commercial...per share of £100 
Bolanos .. 140 East Country..... 100 
Bolivar oo. 50... 20 —— East India ...... 
Brazilian coe 80.00 London.......++. . 
Ditto, Imperial .... 35... —— §St. Katherine............ 
Ditto, National.... 25... 244 | Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds. — 
Do. St. John del Rey 20... 84 | Ditto, 4 per Cent. Ditto. . 
British Iron ....... 293% West India ........ee005 
BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith . per share of £50 
Southwark. .. Average 63/, 2s. 8d. 
Ditto, New 74 per Cent.... £50 
Vauxhall ... Average 70/. 10s. 3d. 
Waterloo ++ £100 
Ditto, Ann. of 81. for 60/. 
Ditto, Ditto of 7/. for 402. 
Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 100). 


3 IN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 
We have had a good supp'y of Wheat and Flour this week ; the Mealing Trade is,. 
however, very steady, quite as good prices being obtained for fine parcels of Wheat as. 
on Monday. 


ve vee POY Ct. 


see eeee 


Colombian... 

English . 

General eee aes ll 
Hibernian .... coe 10 
Irish Mining . 25 5 
Mexican «es 44 
Realdel Monte ...400... 400 
United Mexican.... 40... 40 
Ditto Scrip ...ceses eee 5 

















fe &. . %. &. s. 

Wheat, Red New 48 to 50| Rye, New ......80..35/ Maple....... 85... #6 

Fine 52 .. 53| Barle » Stained 26..27) White....... 89 .. 42 
White, Old... 50... 52%; Malting...... 29..31]  Boilors....... 43 
ine .......+. 58 4.54 Malt, Ordinary, 50 .. 54| Beans, Ticks... 28 

Superfine ...55.. 57| Fine - 56... 87 Harrow,...++ 

New sssseeee One 0} Peas, Hog..... 84..85] Old........+- 32.. 88 


Fine,,... 23 4. 24 





HAY anp STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
UMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. ‘ORTMAN. 
Hay, Good...cssecscecees 848, 10 BBS. ...04 BAS. e..0. GSs. 
Inferior... + 7 ee 65 
New. - O .. O seove 74 
Clover.... . - 8 95 75 
Straw, Whea' . 32 - 8 


WaH'TEcuarEet, 
75s.to 958. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, JANUARY 10. 
NewGate ano Leapenuaty.* 
Beef ....0- to 88. 4d. to 4s, Od, . 
Mutton,, d 
Veal.. 


SMITHPIRLD.+ 
2s.10d. Ss. Ad. 
38 0 


4 
8 8 
a 2. 8 © as Oe 
* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs . 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
for the Week ending Jan. 3 
Wheat........ 49s. 2¢, | Rye secee 318.100, 
Barley,...s+0. 27 11 33. C«6 
. 1 


0 oo w (6«OChUlUl CO 
+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 
COALS. 





Wall's End, Best . 
Inferior. 





YO. sees 
Beans... . 

Oats... ..ceeee il Peas ........- 38 5 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which 
regulates Duty. 

Wheat,....... 408. 64. | Rye ....00.05. 888. 5d. 
2 -% @ 


SUGAR. 
Muscovado (exclusive of duty) percwt. 253. @d, 
Molasses ..... 26s. to 23s 


BREAD... .84d. the 4b, Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 158. 0d. per doz, 


BULLION, 
Gold, Portugal, in Coin 
«++. Foreign, in Bars... 
«++. New Doubloons..., 
Silver, in Bars, Standard,. 
see. New 





Barley + 2 0 Beans... 

Oats 19 4 CAB... 8 

Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the Week. 
87s. 8d. | Rye ..... - 19 

- 18 Beans 





. Ol. Os, Od, 
3°17 
snes, ix Lee 
acacs eS ee 
ONMAIS cecccccceeceesecse O 0 86 
MINING. 
Sold Dec, 5th at Redruth. 


c seececccececsss +3149 tons 
Amount of Money ,... 17 ,B12l. 119. Od, 
5 120 








R, 
+per sack 45s.to 50s, 
Biveses escceee 40 5 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 38 
Norfolk and Stockton ..,...s.s.ce00. 85 


POTATOES, Average Price..... 

Scotch Reds .,..........perton 81,108. to 41. Os, Average Riepdard 
Middling........cccccccsesseees 2 5S oo O @ | Average Produce ...... 
Quaatity of Fine Coppe' 

HOPS ~ 

: METALS. 

Kent Pockets......,.percwt. 51. O8. .. 6l. 10s. 

gums Pekeas 5’ 0.5 W Sete BOG 00 wsasesons ~, anes 

08 OILS. é skal ‘ 
R teevescccccccccccseccece POrtom 871. 6s. 

mon ce fined Le e 





115 7 @ 


«percent. 7} 
230 tons 12 cwt, 








BI, 108, Ode 
oee 
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